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(Copyright, 1936, by The New York Times Company) 


General Pereira’s Great J ourney Across ‘the Chinese Empire. 
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By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


ENERAL PEREIRA was one of the 

most indefatigable travelers of. all 

time. Many moderns have covered 

greater mileage, comfortably trans- 

ported in palatial liners, or bumped 
and battered by rail or au- 
tomobile. But General 
_ Pereira ‘did most of: his 
traveling on ~ foot, on 
muleback or in springless 
carts over gullied roads. 
‘His favorite traveling 
ground was the interior of 
China, where the comforts 
of the wayfarer are per- 
haps even less. now than 
they _were in the days of 
Marco Polo. Furthermore, 
he enjoyed high places, 
and in his journeys in the 
neighborhood of Tibet 
often camped at altitudes 
of over 12,000 _ feet. 
Weather did not daunt 
him, and physical hard- 
ships spurred him to wn- 
creased determination to 
- push through to his objec- 
tive. He was 56 years old 
when he set out on these 
his last journeys recorded 
in this volume, ‘and after 
undergoing for two. years 
hardship that would 
have exhausted most 
younger men, died of a 
gastric ulcer in the far In- 

terior of China. 

“Peking to Lhasa” is a 
valuaBle contribution to 
the literature of travej in 
the remote regions of Asia. 
It is not @ book to beguile 
the stay-at-home like the 
tales of the romantic Os- 
sendowski, nor to satisfy 
the sense of adventure, as... 
the works of Younghus- 
band and McGovern. Nor 
has it the charm of the 
book of — of the late 
W. W.. Rockhill... Its in- 
terest lies in the inform- 
ing character of General 
Pereira’s observations. A 
trained military observer, 
with twenty years’ expert- 
ence in China, thoroughly 
familiar with the Chinese 
people, their language and 
their history, he was able 
to record faithfully a large 
mass of information about 
the interior of China, in- 
cluding geographical data, 
notes on various tribes 
and their customs, and 
material about the re- — 
sources and natural life of 
the country. 


The General's diaries 


one of the great authorities on Central Asia. 
Although the selections and compilations 
which this distinguished scholar has made 
undoubtedly. contain those portions of 
Pereira’s narrative which are of most sig- 
nificance, one wonders whether in para- 
phrasing most of the material, as he so ob- 
viously has done, he has not deprived the 
matter of that vitality which almost any 

ine diary p The reader has the 
feeling that Sir Francis has performed his 
editorial task with only his fellow-members 
of the Royal Geographical Society in mind. 
Certainly they and the handful of persons in 
this country who are interested in obtaining 
a more complete knowledge of the geography 
of Central Asia will find the volume fasci- 





nating. But those who delight in tales of 
exploration and travel will classify this vol- 
ume _as more informing than absorbing. 

This is all the more pity In that General 
Pereira's journey was in reality a marvelous 
achievement. 
vast interior stretches of the Chinese Empire 


decided, in 1921, to cross the empire from east 
to west, going from Peking to Lhasa, the 
capital of Tibet, and thence down into India. 
Accordingly he ‘eft Peking on Feb. 15, 1921, 
and arrived in Lhasa on Oct. 17, 1922, a dis- 


tance of 6,360% miles, of which he walked 


Having previously crossed the . 


Americans. In the old days the bandits were 
under more control, and the soldiers were 
less likely to turn bandit. But, in the main, 
conditions as he found them are just as they 
were when Marco Polo traveled, and when 
other early wayfarers were hardy enough to 
penetrate the endiess hinterland which is 
now the heart of Asia. 

During the first half of his journey, which 
took him into the westernmost provinces of 
China, General Pereira underwent the usual 
experiences of travelers in the interior of 
China. He had. his two “boys” and hired or 
bought animais to take him and his supplies 


along the various stages of his journey. He“ 


From the Jacket Design for “Peking to Lhasa.” 


cartied staple articles of food for his per- 
sonal use—he wag unaccompanied by other 
white men till the end of his second journey 
—and emergency rations for his outfit. As a 


business representatives stayed with them. 
The roads were for the most part atrociously 
bad and frequently infested with brigands. 
But he pushed on steadily, letting nothing 
halt him or disturb him. In fact, this qual- 
ity of relentlessness ig one of the few per- 
sonal manifestations that creep through the 


paraphrased lines of Ris diaries. There was. 
about him in his attitude toward himself and . 
his travels a little ef that fanaticism which ~ 
used to harry our New England ancestors - 
into ingessantly “doing something.” Up hill 


and down, through mountain torrent. and ~~ 


muddy swamp, in the hot sun or pouring 
rain, he pushed on, day after day. Even 


when he got into the highlands near Tibet = 


he crossed passes 15,000 feet high with only 
@ slight slowing down of his general rate of 
travel. When it is recalled that he was 


nearly 60, and that half that altitude is often ~ 


a trial for younger people, it is easy to un- 
derstand the intensity of his fortitude. Only 


he noted that he felt “very. 
ancient" and another time 
that “the old; man was 


TE Sich ‘ties snare tas dd “ea 
a] 


start into Tibet was 
made; There he received 
the disappointing news: 
that a Danish traveler_ 


798 miles to the south and |. | 
that 


west. He realized 


when he got there he _ * 
might. bé refused admis- — 


sion, and that his ecigh- 
teen months’ walk might - 
Prove in vain. But he 
continued his journey, and 


when at last at Chamdo, -« | 
withm ten or twelve days 


of his destination, had to 


to be~ 


“€ 


settle down to wait nearly 


a month while the local — 
ruler sent through a mes- 


reader, for the~ 
tions continue to be 
in a matter-of-fact style— 


journeys 
_through one .of the teast- 


known portions of. the | 


snare gad se Eng Peele corey 
to geographers. 


Even: when at last the General entered © 


Lhasa, Younghusband paraphrases his de- 


scription of it as “a.rather dirty city with — 


houses of stone,.two,or three stories high, 
with. the usual quaint Tibetan windows. 
* * * Tt was a treat for him to see 
shops again.” To be sure, the editor here 
uses one of the few ditect quotations in the 
entire volume: 


I entered with my white beard, very 
tired but happy, for the great trek was 
ee nd male The 
weary miles of tramping were over. Rid- 
ing arpa the (Continued 4 on Page 18) 
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: Louise Guiney Lived Under 
| The Spell of the Stuarts 


Charm of Her Personality Is Reflected in Her 
Collected Correspondence 


LETTERS OF LOUISE IMOGEN 
GUINBY. Grace 
Guiney, with a preface by Agnes 

t Reppiier. 2 vols. New York: 

- Harper & Bros. %. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
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Rot in one’s line of life as a Neces- 
How could Vandyck have 
posed her? ‘What could Falkland 
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Poor old Charies the Second! 
own affection for him was always 
80 much so that 
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say, 
jone more intolerable and un- 
”  Watts-Dunton she - hits 
off a clever flash: “Isn’t the 
great Theodore Watts-Dunton a 


stone is a born archdeacon.” And in 
regard. to “the moderns” generally 
she sums up: : 

As for Barrie, I was but feebly 
inclined towards his work. I must 
renounce him, on the score of the 








ies and then upon the coun- 
home. There is a 








“=| Exterior Decorating for the Suburban Home 


chapter on garden aceessories and 
another on planting and mainte- 
nance of trees and shrubs in connec- 


flowers , 
both, with information as to char- 
acteristics. The plans have all been 





But her heart, as will have -been 
already clear, was neither in her 
own century nor her country. “One 


‘swung clear of the Auburndale post- 


office, where she was postmistress 
for four years, she finally had her 
will, and, as Miss Repplier said, sped 
like a homing pigeon to England, 
and Oxford, where in research work 
at the Bodleian she found the em- 
ploy dear to her seventeenth-century 
soul. Yet she was by no means all 
bookish. She loved sailing off the 
Maine coast and could herself handle 
a tiller in a stiff breeze. She loved 
dogs and mourns the loss in one of 
her letters of a beautiful young St. 
Bernard characteristically named 
“Graham of Claverhouse.” : 

In short, these letters reveal her 
as @ very rare and attractive human 
being. One exasperating epistolary 
vice, however, she constantly in- 
dulged over which her correspon- 
dents must surely have winced; a 
“cunning,” schoolgirlish habit of at- 
tempting humor by eccentric baby- 
talk, misspelling as, for examples: 
“Péars iz out, and apples iz in”; “in 
the teeth of Public Jooty”; “wich. iz 
ionions”; “I am writing precipitate- 
ly, to ask a NORFUL big boon of 
you”; “a Noo Pote I fell on of. late”; 
“this is ORFUL”; “Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, whom I have always 
‘ighly hadmired”; “married, _con- 
verted on .sumfink”; “the Orful Man- 
ners of Postmissuses”; “nice of that 
post-man, wasn't it, to send me his 
fookie?” She even writes to Mr. 
(now Sir) Edmund Gosse: “With 
the Cowley is a bookie for Mrs. 


. | Gosse.” One blushes for such a dis- 


play of spinster skittishness in a 
letter to the highly ceremonious Li- 
brarian of the House of Lords.” And 
what would her King think, with 
that saturnine expression on his dark 
countenance? 
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Godwin Was the Parlor-Radical of Napoleonic England . 


Mr. Brown's Biography of Shelley's Father-+n-Law Does Justice to a Very Human Philosopher 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM GODWIN. 
By Ford K. Brown. 387 pp. New 
York: EB. P, Dutton 4 Co. $. . 


By JOHK CARTER 


APS the reading palate 
has been too assiduously 
tickled with the spice of lit- 


erary biography for a sober 

* life of William Godwin to 
appeal to very many people. We 
have become used to the high colors, 
the chiaroscuro, the foreshortening, 
the sense of the incongruous and 
absurd; and the muse of history has 
temporarily abandoned the scales of 
justice for the hip flask, the sedate 
progress of recorded fact for the 
Charleston of vivid presentation. 
Maurois presents us a Shelley in 
terms of ‘‘Ariel.” E. Barrington 
reveals Lord Byron as “Glorious 
Apolo.” -Historical personages are 
packe#. into brightly tinted decades 
like s@fdines in a box, and with as 
little to distinguish one from another 
as those little fishes that—according 
to the wondering old German—have 
“learned to -swim so systematic.” 
Helen of Troy dances across the field 
of vision in a veil of modern fem- 
ininity, and Cleopatra is planted on 
beds—not of roses—but Procrustes, 
and is stretched or lopped to suit the 
purpose of a dozen dramatic biog- 
raphers. 

But perhaps this business of mak- 
ing history interesting to democracy 
is approaching its end, and the his- 
torian is concerned less with being 
different and more with being just. 
If so, Ford K. Brown's “Life of 





was attacked, alive and dead, will 
offend. that public which likes to 
hunt with the mob, it is a method 
which will appeal to those who like 
not to bury a man beneath a heap 
of jagged adjectives. 

In many ways, indeed, Godwin is 
So contemporary a character that it 
is astounding that he has not already 
been pilloried. to the height 
of his powers with the advent of the 
French Revolution, he was hailed by 
the rebels of his generation as a 
philosopher and prophet, took their 
adulation with unbecoming serious- 
ness, attempted to apply his phil- 
osophy to life and came a series of 
appalling and tragie “croppers," -be- 
fore his “parlor SBolshevism”—or 
“Jacobinism,” as it was then—was 
beaten out of him by. the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. The 
mob loves to see philosophical folly 
recoil upon itself, adores maliciously 
what is known as poetic justice, de- 
lights to see the man who denounced 
marriage hoist with his own petard 
and to catch the man of Communist 
views behaving meanly about money. 

It can see all these things in God- 
win.. But what Mr. Brown also tries 
to make it see is how Godwin was 
also a great leader and light to the 
man of his ~day. Contemptible 
though he was in his ith 
Shelley, Godwin yet could inspire 
loyalty-and enthusiasm in such di- 
verse genius as Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Charles Lamb and Lord By- 
ron. His novels, though tedious to 
the modern eye, exerted a powerful 


: Mary Wollstonecraft. 
From the Portrait by John Opie in the National Portrait Gallery. 


William Godwin” will receive the 
hearty welcome accorded to beer and 
bread and cheese after the appetite 
is weary of champagne and truffles. 
For he has written a sober, schol- 
arly, thorough and just account of 
the life of a man who, by all the 
canons of modern biography, is fair 
game for the new method of: stuff- 
ing your subject with contemporary 
straw and then knocking it about to 
. suit yourself. William Godwin is, 
in fact, an almost irresistible temp- 
_ tation to dogmatism and the expres- 
sion of opinion. He is a man who 
can be made to appear. ridiculous, 
contemptible or tragic with but the 
gentlest turn of the screw. Mr. 
Brown has, with admirable self-re- 
straint, forborne to torture the vic- 
tim before the altar of modern crit- 
icism. He has been content to paint 
the man as he lives in the records 
of his contemporaries, and to permit 
the reader to find for himself what 
moods of anger and pity the spec- 
tacle evokes. And though this re- 
fusal to cast stones at a man who 





influence on the development of 
English literature. 

Born on March 3, 1756, the sev- 
enth of thirteen children produced 
by John and Anna Godwin, both 
drearily pious Nonconformists, Wil- 
liam Godwin was early marked by 
an ehvironment in which indepen- 
dent thought. “the dissidence of dis- 
sent,” was a virtue. He was an in- 
fant prodigy who never played 
games,.who preached sermons in his 
mother’s kitchen, wondered what he 
would do when he had read all the 
books in the world, and was dubbed 
a “little Solomon” at the age of 12. 
After an education which led towara 
the ministry, he drifted to London 
and set up as a political pamphieteer. 

The turn of events which came 
with the French Revolution found 
him, still. devoted to the idea) of in- 
dependent inquiry, ready to re-exam- 
ine the foundation of all things. 
While Tom Paine’s “The Rights of 
Man” and ollstonecraft’s 
“Vindication of the Rights of Men” 
rushed to answer Edmund Burke's 


stand-pat “Reflections” on the French 
Revolution, Godwin worked steadily 
ahead on his magnum opus, the “An 
Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Political Justice, and Its Influence on 
General 1 and “x 


the worst of all monopolies.” 
awoke to find himself famous, and 
never recovered his poise. 


dogmatic “authority,” the white hope 
of the English radicals. 

His novel “Caleb Williams” was 
ranked with “Tom Jones” and “Gil 
Blas,” and with his later romances 
influenced the evolution of “the By- 

” Disraeli’s political nov- 
els, and started a current which can 
be traced in the work of Bulwer- 
Lytton, Charies Dickens, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Henry-. James. 

As is usual in the case of sudden 
distinction, Godwin found himself 
the centre of an adulation by the 
fair sex which frankly puzzles his 
biographer, who observes that 

In 1796 he was.a celibate stu- 


— as uneventful. as it could 
be. Except for the “noble eyes,” 
later penee, by one who was by no 
means an admirer, and: the great, 
massive head “that would have be- 
fitted a giant,” his appearance was 
in no way unordinary. He was 

dressed with clerical so- 
briety. His body was thick and 
of norma] length, his legs were 
thick and. excessively short. mer 
voice was weak and thin, 
notorious as a poor and ‘inion 
talker, he had almost ho sense of 
humor, was not quick of percep- 
tion. * * * He was inordinately 
vain, affected by the least subtle 
flattery, inclined to be a little pat- 
ronizing and oracular, was often 
disputatious and , and was 
oe prompted by his system 
to be rude and overbearing. 

Yet, in September of this same 
year, after disentangling himself 
from various gallant complications, 
he and Mary Wollstonecraft, the 
most attractive woman genius of the 


-peridd, whom he had once. described 


as a “piquante mixture between a 
lady and a milkmaid,” began to live 
together, .secretly, as man and wife. 
In the Spring of 1797 this philoso- 
pher, who had condemned the mo- 
nopoly of marriage, married Mary 
Wollstonecraft because she was ex- 
pecting a child. Mrs. Godwin died 
after giving birth to the daughter 
who was later to elope with Shelley, 
and her last words, uttered of her 
husband, were, “He is the panties, 
best man in the world.” 

He was, if anything, too kind.'Not 
eontent with Mary's first daughter, 
Fanny Imlay, and Mary Godwin, he 
immediately set about to pay court 
to other ladies, but they eluded him. 
Finally, the philosopher, one May 
morning in 1801, heard a voice from 
@ balcony exclaim: “Is it possible 
that I behold the immortal God- 
win?” It was only too possible, and 
six months later William Godwin 
made his fatal mistake in marrying 
Mary Jane Clairmont, a widow with 
two children, who soon made him 
head of a family of six. Wher one 
considers that he also supported 
some of his worthless brothers and 
sisters one feels able to forgive much 
that follows. 

For the anti-Godwin propaganda, 
headed by such pietistic writers as 
Mrs. Hannah More, and reinforced 
by downright indecent diatribes from 
scurrilous pamphieteers who at- 
tacked his memoir on his first wife, 
Godwin’s stock-in-trade ,became with- 
out value. “Within a few years 
he was x 
names, harmless books for children.” 
With Mrs. Godwin’s help he set up 
f 


trating 
paralleled ineptitude turned a poten- | 


tial gold mine into a bog of debt. 
Francis Place tried repeatedly to 
help him, but Godwin shuffled and 
evaded, borrowed, concealed assets, 
understated liabilities, refused to pay 
rent. " 
And then along came Shelley, 
bursting with admiration for the “im- 
mortal Godwin,” equipped with a 
wife, a feud with his father and the 
Prospect of inheriting a large estate. 





Godwin thriftily encouraged Shelley 


to become reconciled with Sir Timo- 
thy Shelley, in order that the pa- 
rental purse might benefit the phi- 
losopher’s pocket and one is forced 
to conclude that much of his wrath 
when Shelley and Mary Godwin 
eloped was due to financial dismay. 
The sordid correspondence between 
the two is well known; how Godwin 
refused to see or speak to either or 
to forgive, but asked again and 
again for money from his morganatic 
son-in-law. No harsher thing can 
ever be said of Godwin than what 
he wrote himself: 


I return your cheque fhe. 
wrote the poet} because no con- 
sideration can induce me to utter 
a cheque drawn by you and con- 
taining my name. To what pur- 
pose make a disclosure of this kind 
to your banker? I hope you will 
send a duplicate of it by the post 
which will reach me on Sat y 
morning. You may make it pay- 
able to Joseph Hume or James 
Martin, or any other name in the 
whole directory. I should prefer 
its being payable to Mr. Hume. 


Nor can trony extract any more 
exquisite pang than this, which fol- 
lowed the suicide of Fanny Imlay 
and of Harriet Shelley, when, within 
a month of the latter’s tragic death 
in the Serpentine, Mary Godwin and 
Shelley were able to marry. He 
wrote his brother: 


The piece of news I have to tell; 
however, is that I went to church 
h this tall 


is the eldest son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, of Field Place, 
in the County of Sussex, Baronet. 
So that, according to the vulgar 
ideas of the-world, she is well mar- 
ried, and I have great hopes the 
husband * * * For my part I care 
but little, comparatively, about 


drive. the Shelleys out of England 
and embitter the poet’s married life, 


ti 


: 
i 


i 
i 


from dire poverty by 
ib and other loyal friends. 
ten years of shifts and eva- 
in 1833 Lord Grey gave God- 
a@ sinecure as Yeoman Usher of 


; 


FE 
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William Godwin. 
From the Sketch by Daniel Maclise in “The Maclise Portrait Gallery.” 


the Exchequer, which carried a small 
Place in New Palace Yard and £200 
ayear. “He had lived to become the 
beneficiary of a Government and of 
a system that he had once condem- 
ned,” writes Mr. Brown, adding, 
with fine discrimination, “but his 
very pension had been to some ex- 
tent caused by the dissemination of 
Political knowledge that he had urged 
forty years before.” He died on April 
7, 1836, the tragic -victim of ideas 
which were beydénd his time and 
events which were greater than any 
man then living. 

He had been reared. in an age 
when it was the fashion to exalt 
reason and believe in. human per- 
fectibility. Two centuries of non- 
conformity, or Protestantism, relig- 
fous, ethical and political, had flow- 
ered and were ready to transform all 
social foundations by independent in- 
quiry, when the foundations them- 
selves were suddenly shaken by the 
earthquake in France. 


Bliss wait in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven! 


sang Wordsworth. Godwin was both. 
He set out to live the rational life 
at a time when the very preserva- 
tion of his country called for goose- 
stepping conformity. The conse- 
quence so dramatically worked out 
in his own life and in the lives of. 
his daughter had a moral. The rebels 
became weary of their solitude, first 
of Godwin, then his daughter, finally 
the world. Like Byron, the rebels — 
of 1790 sought eternal peace. Mr. 
Ford wisely concludes his volume 
with Mary Godwin discussing the 
future of her child and Shelley's, 


“Send him somewhere where 
they will teach him to think for 
himself,” advised a friend when a 
proper ‘school was being chosen for 
him: “Teach him to think for 
a. Mrs. Shelley ¢ca« sred; 

my God, teach him -to think 
ike’ Pi people!” 


So the child of revolt, in whose 


lish poetry, “was sent to Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and be- 
camé a patron of letters and the 
friend of Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
Such was the sunset. of Words- 
worth’s blissful dawn and of “the 
immortal Godwin‘s” theories of rea- 
son and equality; such was the drab 
finish of Shelley’s fire and Mary 
Wolistonecraft’s feminism;, a man 
who was deliberately cast in the 
English mold, taught to think like 
others, and be happy rather than to 





inquire into the nature of things. 
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. HIGH COUNTRY. The Rockies, 
Yesterday and Today. By Court- 
mney Ryley Cooper. Illustrated. 
204 pp. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 


_ BIGNPOSTS OF ADVENTURE. 
; Glacier National Park as the In- 
o dians Know It. By James Wil- 
\ lard Schultz (Apikuni). IUus- 
trated. 224 pp. Boeton: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $3. 
-BNCHANTED TRAILS OF GLAC- 
IER PARK. By: Agnes C.-Laut. 
IRustrated. 251 pp. New York: 
- Robert M. McBride & Co. $8. 


By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


i glamourous light that has 
ss ever shone over our Western 
3 mountains lends its allure to 


all these books. Both white 

men and red have known and 

* yielded to the fascination of the 
Rockies ever since the one and the 

_ other first saw their peaks, and white 
- woman and white man and, Indian 
_ have tried here to capture something 
of what it has meant to them, and 
_still means, so that those afar may 
-understand. For although Mr. Schultz 
is not Indian by birth, he spent. so 
large a part of his life, especially in 

_ his-younger days, among the Indians 
» and became so completely one of 





them that he can write about them 
"and th eir life, as his many books tes- 
tity, with full understanding and 


perhaps with the clearest and truest 

oS on the red man has ever 
; this book he completély 

cui Pas individuality with the 
~ Indians, writing as one of them, and 
~s0 these two volumes become, distinc- 
- tivety, portrayals of the high Rockies 

from the two viewpoints, the white 
/ man’s and the red man’s, and thus 
gain in value and interest by com- 
parison. Miss Laut’s volume sees so 
understandingly and so sympatheti- 
cally what ‘the region meant to the 
Indian and portrays so vividly the 
-.impress he has left upon it that, 
while her viewpoint is that of the 
*-white-man and the modern tourist,_ 
+ the reader is made-to feel something 
of the emotion of both races. 

’ . For such an appreciation of high 
© mountain country Mr. Cooper is more 
» typical of the white man in general 
* than are most of those who usually 
write about it, for his previous life 
“has been one of wide and varied 

tion. Before he discovered 
'-that he had a knack for writing, 2 
“Amack of which he has given ample 
~ proof in half a dozen books, he had 
> wrestled: with life and won success 
> out of it in a. kaleidoscopic series of 
‘ways, from newsboy to circus man- 
















discovered in himself a deep and 
abiding iove for the high mountains, 
and now he makes his home in a 
town in the heart of the Rockies, 
whence he goes forth to adventure 
upon the still higher peaks, the “‘high 
country” -of- which - he-writes—here, 
The book consists of a dozen chap- 
ters, all of them concerned with one 
or another phase of mountain or 
frontier life, and all of them much 
interested in the human beings to be 
found there and the influence upon 
them of their enviropment. The 
title of the book is taken from that 
of the initial paper and Mr. Cooper 
thus explains what he means by it: 


And there where the ragged 
streaks of the Rockies scrape 
against the sky, where the snow 
lingers all Summer long and where 
the flowers. flourish with almost 
tropical luxuriance to the very line 
where the elements will no longer 
permit life—there is the High 
Country * * * where man may 
exist, with fuel and shelter, while 





“ager. Somewhere in the series he 











Hitting Some of America’s 
High Spots 


Three Books Which Vaunt the Beauties of the Rockies 
And of Glacier Nationa] Park 


‘Lake McDermott 


Gould Mountain 
Before Sunrise, 


National Park. 


perhans only a hundred feet above 
him runs ths creeping line of juni- 
per and scraggly willows, merging 
Mto the sparkling granite and 
dusty snow where nothing may 
survive for more than a temporary 
visitation. It is that stretch of 
country for a thousand feet below 
timber line, where wooded life in 
all its forms nffRkes its last stand, 
which constitutes the High Coun- 
try of the Rocky Mountains—and 
it is in this thousand feet that 
some of the queerest stories of the 
hills have been written, in loneli- 
ness, in despair, in strange adven- 
ture and in woodcraft. It is Amer- 
ica’s final frontier. 


It is a frontier; Mr. Cooper de- 
clares, that hag never been con- 
quered, that he seems to think never 
will be conquered. He tells many a 
tale of men, prospectors and others, 
who have tried to conquer ft, to defy 
its eerie powers, and of what hap- 
pened to them. Mostly those. eerie 
powers exert a‘ witchcraft all their 


-  Prarmigan Lake and Wilber ind-Gould Mousteins, Glacier National Park. 


own and conquer them. He tells 
about the effeet the solitude, the 
loneliness, the vastngss of the High 
Country have upon the man who 
tries to stay there for more than a 
brief visit, and how it “gets the 
drop” on its victim and the fear that 
it will “beat him” begihs to fasten 
itself in his mind. When that hap- 
pens, he says, “the mountains usu- 
ally come forth the victor.” And in 
that very fact, he adds, lies a great 
pert.of their fascination. 

There are chapters about moun- 
tain animals and fishing and de- 
serted towns and camping trips 
and old prospectors and the gunmen 
of former days and other subjects, 
and they are all written in pictur- 
esque and entertaining style, and are 
well filled with dramatically told 
anecdotes that illustrate and make 
impressive the points that are 
brought out. It is a vivid book, and 
any one for whom the Western 
mountains have an interest will find 
its pages pages very fascinating. 

Mr. ‘Schultz’s book had its origin in 
talks around the lodge fire of an M- 
dian encampment on the eastern 
boundary of Glacier National Park 
some ten years.or more ago. One of 
the chiefs, Tail-Feathers-Coming- 
Over-the-Hill, spoke bitterly about 
the way the whites had wiped out 
the Indian names of the mountains, 
lakes and rivers of the park, and had 
given them new, white men’s names. 
He caHed it “the most recent wrong. 
the whites have put upon us,” and 
declared that these new names should 
be taken off and the old Indian 
names restored to the maps. The 
others all agreed with him, and they 
chorused their approval that Apikuni 
—Mr. Schultz's name—was 
the one to undertake the work. 

Much research among the Indians 
was. entailed, in otder.to_make au- 
thoritative the restoration of names 
that had been almost and 
the ‘legends that lay behind them. 
The Pikuni, a tribe of the Blackfoot 
Confederacy into which Mr. Schultz 
was adopted as a lad, undertook the 
restoring of the names on the east 
side of the park, and they asked the 
Kutenai to do the same work for 
the west side, as that had been their 
home country. Nearly the whole of 
the book is concerned with these east 
side names, 161 of them, beginning 
with the southern boundary and go- 
ing north to the Canadian line. The 
west side names, to the number of 
153, were furnished by members of 
the Kutenai tribe and are listed sep- 
arately, each item having the Indian 
hame, its English translation and 





‘the name gives by the whites, by 





which it ig generally known. For 
these west side names Mr. Schultz 
was not able to find any explana- 
tions or traditions of romantic inter- 
est, and says that they were simply 


‘names of men of the tribe who in 


the long ago were successful hunters 
or “magicians.” ve 
The list of east side names, how- 
ever, is rich with story and legend 
of ancient derring-do. Filling almost 
200 pages, it resurrects and pre- 
serves maiiy a tradition and tale of 
Indian life and personality that 
would otherwise soon have faded 
from Indian memory and white 
man’s knowledge. There is history, 
too, of tribal and individual strategy, 
purposes, movements and of their 
relations with the whites. The dra- 
matic and colorful tale of how Ken- 
neth Mackenzie of the American Fur 
Company, at Fort Union, in 1830 
established good relations with tribes 
of the Blackfeet Confederacy is told, 
and so is that of James Kipp, a 
famous trader of the region, who 
merried an Indian woman and was 


“ poe ‘by her tribe. The list is full 
Indian 


romances and mixed red 
pa white romances, of which none 
is more engaging than the tale of 
Natowap Tsis-Tseksin Ahki, Sacred 
Snake Woman, between whom and 
Alexander Culberteon, for many 
years head of the American Fur 
Company in that region, there was 
love at first sight. But the father of 
the girl, a very wealthy and proud 
chief, set the test of a year of wait- 
ing, and there was neither marriage 
nor meeting for the couple until the 
year was over. Then Chief Two 
Suns and all his tribe, a caravan 
4,000 strong, escorted the bride, who, 
beautifully gowned in white em- 
broidered buckskin, rode on a coal- 
black horse, followed by fourteen 
white horses loaded with her be- 
longings, to the fort, where the 
bridal party was welcomed by boom- 
ing cannon, fluttering flags, with 
Culbertson and all his assistants in 
their best attire standing at the open 
gate. Mr. Schultz tells us that the 
union was a’ happy one and lasted 
until Sacred Snake Woman’s death 
thirty years later. 

Miss Laut's volume is one of those 
books that can be used as a guide by 
the traveler and can also be read by 
the stay-at-home with interest and 
keen enjoyment. It is the product of 
several of the regular motor trips in 
Glacier Park supplemented by some 
foot traveling and peak climbing and 
so covers about the same field that 
the tourist journeys over, whether 
he goes inion the east side or the 
west and whether he penetrates only 
a little way or is more adventurous. 
The tourist will find in it a great 
abundance of matter that no ordinary 
guide book would give him, for Miss 
Laut knows her Northwest as a sub- 
urban dweller knows his back yard. 
Mountains, lakes, valleys, traile—not 
one of them whose human story is 
not familiar to her. Her pages over- 
flow with Indian lore and legend and 
stories, of intertribal wars, batties, 
conspiracies and struggies, all of it 
—. with. imagination and dramatic 


From the eastern entrance Miss 
Laut took the journey to Two Medi- 
cine.or White Magic Lakes, then the 
trip te Going-to-the-Sun Mountain 
and St. Mary Lakes. One section tells 
of the journey to and along “the roof 
of America” and the trail that she 
declared to be “the oldest and the 
longest trail in hurnan history.” This 
chapter acquires sharper interest 
from her elucidation of why the trail 
that title. Turning to the 


do if you go in at the west side en- 
trance, One section is devoted to a 
through the 
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MANNEQUIN. By Fannie Hurst. 
‘ 297 pp. New York: Alfred A. 
{* Knopj. 
H ISS FANNIE HURST'S plots 
, are generally better than 
: their working out. This is 
| only another way to say 
that her imagination (an 
| exuberant one) is apt to set her tech- 
nique tasks to which it is not quite 
|,equal. In “Appassionata” the con- 
: ception of a beautiful girl, weaned 
| from. all idea of marriage or relish 
| for the world, partly by a love of 
her own intact loveliness, partly by 
the .d stic kage she sees 
|| about her, somehow stuck in the 
i memory after the book had, not 
without effort, been finished, and 
|} @xonerated it from abundant faults 
jof taste and eccentricities of style. 
In “Mannequin,” the novel that fol- 
) lows it at a distance of less than a 
d year; there is even more discrepancy 
) between promise and performance, 
and extenuations are harder to find. 
‘The theme, which is that of a child 
_ stolen from a gentle home in infancy 
and reared in squalor and danger, 
| is promising. Miss Hurst has chosen 
#80 to handle it that not one sin- 
gle element of reality, not to say 
Tealism, adheres. Amid all the para- 
phernalia of ashcans, littered fire- 
escapes, alley cats, clotheslines and 
Pushcarts that are a mere trick of 
omen memory, the career of ex- 
quisite little Orchid Sargasso, born 
‘Joan Herrick, pursues its way back 
to “priceless patina,” “old red broca- 
telles,” “Pomperian bathrooms”— 
back in fact to the heaven of the 
interior decorator that Miss Hurst 
‘makes her own, with an evenness 
if for which there is no warrant in ob- 
served fact. 
| When we meet Orchid first she is 
| Joan Herrick, the adored baby girl 
and supreme bibelot in an aspiring 
apartment on the “wrong side” of 
Central Park that would make 
Tbsen’s Doll House austere and 
emancipated by comparison. Her 
father is a sober and clever young 
lawyer, whose social possibilities are 
Being discounted in advance by a 
climbing and managing wife. There 
are times when we glimpse social 
Sgatire in Miss Hurst’s meticulous 
cataloging of all Selene’s subtle 
) “differences” from her neighbors; 
ther magpie hunt through second- 
hand shops and, auction rooms for 
Wittle “bits” of brass and glass or 
‘Bcraps of tapestry, her endless jug- 
with the slender household 
to gratify her esthetic 
} whims. But mostly the satire dis- 
appears under an actual relish. 
i “Selene is contemplating her first 
yam ambitious dinner party: 
' 


A formal, seven-thirty, floral- 
centrepiece, creamed - oysters - in- 
cases dinner party. Extra-dry in 


MX 











amber goblets, squab chicken in 
my darling little Brittany-ware 
casseroles, and a Nesselrole pud- 
ding under pink whipped cream 
that looks like Sherry’s. * * * 
The trifles were what drove one 
to frenzy. * * * To remember to 
telegraph mother to send down 
her half-dozen silver grapefruit 
spoons by Brother Ed. * * * To 
see that Annie remembered the 
white napkin to be wound around 
the champagne bottle with just 
enough of the magic name of 
Roget on the bottle showing. 
* Yellow candles for the 
two, majolica candlesticks sent 
* on approval from an ex- 
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Fannie Hurst Writes of 
- Squalor and Luxury 


Her Latest Novel-Is Not Distinguished for Its 
Element of Reality 


clusive importer’s shop, and with 
heartache to be returned the next 
morning. 

Poor Selene’s brave attempts to 
iopress meets with a punishment 
even. more condign than the exas- 
perated reader would suggest. 
Among her investments is a girl 
found sitting on a bench in the Park, 
in whom, when tricked out in nurse- 
maid black with “white organdie 
bows which by a little trick of roll- 
ing the edges Selene knew how to 
make stand upright,” possibilities 
for more social display at slight cost 
suggest themselves. But Annie 





Pogany turns out a sullen and dan- 
gerous moron, During a quarrel 
between husband and wife she steals 
the child, for whom she has devel- 
oped an unwholesome affection, and 
carries her off to a secure hiding 
place among the east side tene- 
ments. 

It is not easy to find words with 
which to do justice to Orchid’s tene- 
ment life. To borrow a phrase from 
clever Christopher Morley, her im- 
munity from environment is a thing 
to “wamble” at. No shadow of the 
speech or manners which are all her 
conscious life has known falls across 
her developing exquisiteness. By 
some miracie of heredity of which 
Miss Hurst keeps the secret, even 
her personal habits retain the im- 
press of Central Park (even Central 
Park West). 


Orchid could never bear to let 
her flesh come into contact with 
the dirtiness. * * * The flesh 
of her-young body, in a world of 
sour unfastidious bodies, she kept 
firm and cool-feeling by letting 
the water from a faucet run down 
over her as if she had been a lit- 
tle marble knoll. * * * With 
her instincts she avoided the con- 
tacts with the dirtiness. 

A little later, when Orchid, after 
a scene with a brute of true 
“abysmal” type, has been rescued 
and sent as cash girl to the Titanic 
Stores, Miss Hurst makes some at- 
tempt to account for these puzzling 
immunities. 

“The texture of her skin might 
have helped to explain it. The fine 
grain of her.” 

It is an ingenious tiieory, to be 
recommended to those who are mak- 
ing the complexion of the nation 
their concern. 

Once safely among “fastidious 
stuffs that her flesh craved” and 
“sleazy stuffs” that she loves to feel 
“near the’ dainty fabric of her own 
flesh,” Orchid’s progress toward \Jux- 
ury and exclusiveness becomes a 
mere matter of yielding to “the intu- 
ition that presided over the choice of 
her ‘adjectives and her biouses.” 


This leads her not only ‘to a position 
as mannequin at “probably the most 
exclusive firm of dressmakers on two 
continents,” and a room where she 
can now afford to bestow the “little 
touches her fastidiousnegs craved,” 
by means of the little “bits” and 
“few yards” and “subdued prints” of 
poor Selene’s old grab-bag, but to a 
chivalrous young lover, very near 
the Innesbrook millions, who asks 
no more than to sit among the bar- 
gains and feel “the creeping sweet- 
ness of domestic serenity” gradually~ 
enfold him. 

Oh, Martin [it_is the tenement 
child speaking], I've an electric 
stove here behind the screen, and 
the duckiest aluminium griddle for 
chops. And. lettuce—a whole wet 
towel of it in my brand new little 
refrigerator, and the heavenliest 
strawberries. * * * 

Of course there is sterner material 
to come. A garden party in the 
more exclusive suburbs, a wild ride 
home, a drunken admirer to whom 
even fastidiousness is not sacred, a 
fatal struggle and a murder trial, 
over which, as a crowning stroke of 
invention, the missing father pre- 
sides. But somehow, all Miss 
Hurst's intensity, the frenzied and 
disjointed prayers which seem to 
have infiltrated from “Appassion- 
ata,” very much as actresses of lim- 
ited ability re-echo old successes in 
new roles, will not- persuade us to 
take it seriously. We remember, 
with some alleviation to our sus- 
pense, that no medium has yet heen 
evolved in fiction that will reconcile 
“Hints to Housewives” with the. 
stuff of tragedy, and that Miss 
Hurst is not likely to initiate one. 

The younger Mr. Weller, on a 
memorable occasion, hearing a roast 
leg of mutton called a “swarry” by 
the footmen of Bath, surmised what 
the name would be if it were boiled. 
One is left wondering just.what the 
judges of Liberty, who have awarded’ 
$50,000 to “Mannequin” as “the best 
novel by an American author” writ- 
ten in 1925, would consider a bad 
one. 








Mystict 

MARTHA AND MARY. By J. Anker 
Larsen. Translated by Arthur G. 
Chater. New York: se A. 
Knopf. 

YWO years ago J. Anker Larsen 
won the Gyldendal prize of 
$14,000 with his novel, “The 

Philosopher’s Stone.” No attentive 
reader but felt it deserved.the prize. 
It seemed to bring a breath of the 
great ‘cosmic world of sheer being 
into the small daily affairs of 
harassed human life. There was 
in it something of the power and 
beauty one finds in the great poets, 
notably of the best that is in Words- 
worth. It was incerpenetrated with 
mysticism, but not even the most 
trivial of so-called practical people 
object to that if it is clothed ap- 
propriately in substance. 

‘Martha and- Mary,” however, 
could not positively have won the 
Gyldendal or any other prize, nor is 
it likely to elicit the praise so gen- 
erously conferred upon its predeces- 
sor. It deserves serious considera- 
tion because the author of one fine 


achievement in letters can never 


again be treated lightly, and because 
Mr. Larsen undoubtedly has talent, 
apparent even in this book. 

The author’s avowed purpose is to 
unite religion and science. Many 
writers have tried that and many 
more will try. Monday morning’s 
newspapers reveal the same effort in 
any number of puipits. Possibly the 
pulpit is the place for that. But 
even a novel may be, if the author 
can manage to let his -conviction 
steal unawares upon his _ reader. 
This Mr. Larsen does not succeed in 
doing. The consequence is that this 
book, unlike its predecessor, becomes 
a@ sermon, at times so heavy with— 
not _ first-rate—theology, that the 
reader, too, beeomes heavy and 
longs for the freshness that charac- 
terized the earlier book. 

Martha and Mary are two sisters, 


. 





and Gloom in a New Nordic Novel 


and as little girls living in poor cir- 
cumstances upon a Danish farm they 
present a. fresh and charming pic- 
ture. The characters of their elders 
and neighbors—these Mr. Larsen in 
the earlier portion of the book is able 
to set forth with a sure touch which 
seems a peculiarity of the present- 
day Norse writers. But almost be- 
fore you know it the two sisters turn 
to personifications — personifications 
of the contemplative and the practi- 
cal, and theology creeps. in when 
Mary went out into service and ap- 
proached her first place, the house 





of Pastor Nyeland. This ts the way 
she appeared to the good pastor: 


She was pure and candid, as if 
she had just been created and set 
down at the parsonage by God 
himself. She looked like a dream, 
but was alive and real. Once 
more, for an instant, there was no 
difference between reality and 
poetry. 


Allowing for ‘differences of locality 
and fashion, it remains nevertheless 
true that he must be a bold writer 
who would lay on strokes of this 
order upon one of his heroines. Bold, 


the Jacket Design for “Martha and Mary.” 





or else amateurish. Possibly Mr. 
Larsen is both. Mary in due course, 
and after the death of the pastor’s 
wife, becomes Mrs. Nyeland. In 
keeping. Mary both a clergyman's 
wife and the symbol of contemplative 
religion or life, the author experi- 
ences considerable . difficulty. . The 
amateurish touch rather than the 
bold comes again and again to the 
fore, and if Mary only continued 
real we should be very sorry for 
Pastor Nyeland. Mary is shown with 
some of the gifts of the mystic. 
Like—was it Julian of. Norwich, who 
delighted in the miracle of a hazel 
nut?—Mary sees the marvels of the 
cosmos in a pebble or a broken twig. 
At times we all experience the same. 
Be that as it may, however, Mary 
never quite takes on flesh and blood, 
and in fiction that is a grave defect. 
. also, is a servant. And 
how clever, capable, prompt and ef- 
ficient she was! She never could 
read a book. Mary had actually 
learned enough Latin from her pas- 
tor to use the phrase “cum grano 
salis” in casual conversation. Not so 
Martha! What a competent servant - 
girl she was though! She, too, mar- 
ries—a husband who is handsome, 
worldly, and later a rich war-prof- 
iteer. But when the profits go up 
in smoke upon the Stock Exchange 
Martha shows her little savings 
bank book with its 10,000 crowns 
put away. And for the matter of 
that she goes back to work at weed- 
and flower beds, as in 
her penurious youth. Her sons, from 
wasters, 2ecome chauffeurs. 

One wonders whether these sisters, 
symbolically separated in childhood, 
will ever be reunited. But infallibly 
they are within thirty pages of the— 
end. But except for glimpses of 
some passable contemporary pictures - 
of European life the way of Mary to 
Martha is heavy going. The Nordic 
gloom, of which some people are in- 
ordinately proud, pervades much of 
the book. Henry JAMes FORMAN. 
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SQUIRE OSBALDESTON: His Auto- 
biography. 


“Thunder and Turf.” 


missed a shot.” No one of his gen- 
eration approached the deadliness of 
his aim with any kind of a gun. In 


7%|% single day, he killed a hundred 


in black and white and a map. 
rhea York: Charles Scribner’s 
ions. - 


By P. W.. WILSON 
: is to the enterprise of that 


scholar of the countryside, Sir 
Theodore, Cook, the editor of 
The Field in London, that we 
owe this exquisitely illustrated 
volume. Here in color and half-tone 
we see landscape, bathed in soft Eng- 
lish daylight and peopled by horses 
and dogs of perfect breeding, by those 
who own them, and by nobody else. 
. It is a land where as yet there is no 
hint of a mine or a railroad. Not a 
chimney poltutes the horizon with its 
fumes. Castles and abbeys and 
churches and cottages are not 
wanted. It is England as the final 
and perfected phase of the Norman 
Conquest—a fertile country organized 
throughout as a playground. for the 


idle rich—the last glimpse of a hered- | limbs 


itary paradise before the serpent of 
the suffrage slipped in and a reform 
dill’ was passed. 

No such scenes as these have been 
painted anywhere at any: time except 
in England. And it is in the fore- 
ground of the quiet loveliness that 
there stands serenely a compact Httle 
personage, called Squire Obaldeston, 
describable as the very multum in 
parvo of what in his day was 
known as “the squire of England”— 
not ai» individual only, but the exam- 
ple of a type. And we join with Sir 
Theodore -Gook in gratitude to -E. 
D. Cuming for “the accuracy and 
completeness” with which he has 
presented his reminiscences, jotted 
down in his old age by this once 
famous character. Here is a glimpse 
of social history, conveniently incar- 
nate. 

“A good man on a good horse”— 
that is how Sir Theodore Cook, mn 
his open-airy fashion, describes Os- 
baldeston. “And,” adds he, “there are 
few. things we like better in the 
world.” Indeed, he declares, ‘“‘all- 
round English sportsmanship is filled 
with the spiritual descendants of a 
man who seems to have combined in 
one comparatively small anatomy the 
characteristics for which we should 
now have to blend Lord le 
and Lord Desborough with Mr. E. B. 
Mitchell and still have something 
over.” We do not doubt that the 
compliment was sincerely intended. 
In view of all that follows, however, 
we will not apply the parallel too 
closely to the gentlemen whose blend 
would almost if not quite reproduce 
a. twentieth-century Osbaldeston. 
They might not like it. 

That Osbaldeston had his virtues 
goes without saying. To begin with, 
“he kept constantly fit.” The squire 
of England “could no doubt have 
drunk most people. under the table 
nowadays.”" Indeed, “he held his 
liquor like a gentleman when it was 
necessary.” But—so we are assured 
by Sir Theodore—“he never drank 
too much to spoil nis riding or to 
risk the marvelous sight that never 





pheasants with a hundred shots. An- 
other of his records was 97 grouse 
with 97 shots—one barrel killing two 
birds. A third achievement was 20 
brace of partridges with 40 shots. 
And with a pistol he could put ten 
shots on the ace of diamonds at 
thirty feet. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that with the duel still a recog- 
nized method of discussion, his 
friends praised him as “a most good- 
natured man.” An affair of honor 
with Osbaldeston meant pistols for 
two and coffee for him. 
Osbaldeston’s “wonderful accuracy 
at snipe” seems to have been due to 
“some kind of mental process by 
which the sportsman allowed for the 
moment when the shot would leave 
the barrel rather than for the mo- 
ment when he pulled the trigger.” In 
other words, an. intelligence test 
would have disclosed the fact that, 
his-nerves being in perfect order, his 
by instinct to his 
eye. At Eton he “was easily cock 
of the school in. boxing.” If there 
had been in those days a boat race 
he would have rowed for Oxford 
against Cambridge. And he was 
among the founders of cricket; win- 
ning, too, the Thousand Guineas. By 
day he was his own jockey. By 
night, he played billiards till other 
men’s eyes and pockets were heavy. 
Apparently he coud dispense with 
sleep. “For fifty hours at a stretc’ 
we read, he would keep it up, “with- 
out going to bed, only stopping to go 
tothe. neavest race course. and. re- 
turn.” 
was undisturbed by this deliberate 
insomnia, and perhaps for a good 
reason. He was careful never to 


,”’| wear a high hat. 


It is evident that his brain | 





(Minton, Balch & Co.) 


subject his intellect to the strain of 
continuous thought. Osbaldiston's 
mind was merely an adjunct to his 
active physique. And a mentality 
habitually dormant could afford to 
lose on occasion a little siumber. In- 
deed, after making a life or it at this 
pace, Osbaldéston only died when he 
had passed into his eighties. 

The squire thus represents a 
“breed” in which Sir Theodore Cook 
profoundly believes. He finds it im- 
possible to suppose “that English- 
men will be ever slow to recognize 
the call of the blood that rings in 
such a name as Osbaldeston’s.” So 
appreciative is Sir Theodore of what 
he calls “the healthy recreations of 
the countryside” that he yearns for 
“the golden age of British sport,” 
seventy years ago, when “the meets 
of the local foxhounds were nailed to 
the church door of a certain village 
and sometimes announced from the 
pulpit” by the parson, who ordered 
his church bells to be “proudly rung 
to celebrate the second victory in the 
Grand National.” And bellringers 
who, in this degenerate present, ob- 
ject to this particular application of 
muscular ity “may have ab- 
sorbed,’’ so he suspects, “the venom 
of trades unions.” It is an interest- 
fing theory which, perhaps, deserves 
a word of analysis. 

About the sport of Osbaldeston’s 
day there was doubtless a certain 
gentility. The sportsman, whether 
he rowed on the river, played cricket 
or leaped a fence, was to 
On the hunting 
field, as on the battlefield, the red 
coat, whoever might get killed inside 


Lit, was the only.coat to be seen...And | of.the high value 
the men were as carefully groomed 


as the horses. To all appearances, 
here was chivalry, courtesy, honor— 
what is defined as “good form”—an 


Squire Osbaldeston, 
Pattern of Gentility | 


But Only in the England of His Day Could Such 
A Sporting Blackguard Have Run Free 


outward surface that has always de- 
lighted the eye of a painter who 
views such @ scene as a whole. The 
unfortunate fact about these remi- 
niscences is, however, that they 
show us<the well-groomed squire in 
his shirt sleeves. . When all is over 
he takes off the mask and discloses 
his actual self. And we realize the 
ugly hinterland of hypocrisy which 
has stretched behind the cant of 


‘sportsmanship. 
Let us take Osbakieston at his own 


to a splendid estate, which was am- 
ply endowed with a magnificent reve- 
nue. .In a House of Commons, still 
elected in no small measure by rotten 
boroughs, a seat is found for this 
favorite of fortune. Yet, according 
to Sir Theodore, this man, who was 
born two years before the trial of 
Warren Hastings and lived to see the 
battles in the Crimea, writes “not a 
word” of “the most moving inci- 
dents”; for instance, the Indian Mu- 
tiny and the execution of Marie An- 
toinette and the American Civil War. 
“I do not think that any other nation 
ever could have produced such a 
man,” so we read, a man so “in- 
sular"; and we are inclined to agree, 


by Sir Theodore Cook is in his esti- 
mate of the value of such a prodigy 
of detachment. Was Squire Osbal- 
deston “the one intangible and irre- 
Placeable asset which has invariably 
baffled every enemy of England?” 
We doubt it. And we submit that it 


again, the blood of her sons and the 
accumulations of her treasure. The 
ignorance of the officer has been re- 
deemed by the lives of the rank and 
file. 

-For in Osbaldeston’s case we are 
unable to discover any single act of 
his or pursuit which was not deter- 
mined, first, last and all the time, by 

selfishness and a_supreme 
contempt for whatever may have 
been the interests of the nation. We 
make one exception. In glowing ac- 
cents Sir Theodore tells how, on one 
occasion, the squire jumped from his 
horse in order to pull a boy out of a 
ditch where he was nearly drowning. | 
On the hunting field, apparently, this 
act of common decency is to be re- 
garded as fraught with a conspicuous 
merit. 

That an unwise and, in the strict 
sense of the word, a dishonest mother 
nurtured the squire in extravagance 
is doubtless an extenuating circum- 
stance for a wasted life. But the 
fact remains that he gambled away 
£200,000, or a million dollars, which 
large sum must be reckoned in terms 

.of-money 100 years: 
ago. He estimates that he was 
swindled of at least another £100,- 
000; and no wonder. He would play 
whist for £100 a trick and £1,000 a 








Three Thousand Years of Clothing 


4 STUDY OF COSTUME. By Blisc- 
beth Sage. 235 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

books on costuming, which 
undertake to undress the relics 

of antiquity in order to see what 
they wore, always seem a little pro- 
fane on first reading, but once one 
accepts the approach frivolous to ob- 
jects long considered more or less 
sacred there is good fun to be had out 
of playing dolls with the inhabitants 
of Olympus or in uncloaking Homer 
to see how his robe was cut and fash- 
tioned. Indeed, when it comes to the 
point of seeing diagrams of the Doric 
chiton, or chemise, or of reading 
about the Roman strophium, or bone- 
less corset, the sensation of intimacy 
is often quite bracing. It puts one, 

in some indefinable way, more on a 

level with the immortals. 

On this plane, however, you may 
be sure that all things move with 
perfect dignity and sobriety. Espe- 
cially if one be reading a textbook 





eccnomics in a large Mid-Western 
university. 

Beginning with the Egyptians and 
the Asiatics, it proceeds through 
the Greeks and Romans, the Gallo- 
Romans and the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Middle Ages (likewise “the dark ages 
in clothes and in civilization’’), the 
Renaissance, the early seventeenth 
century, the Louis, the French Revo- 


lution, the Directory and the Empire, | 


and finally the latter nineteenth cen- 
tury and the modes of today. 

With this sweep of ground to cover, 
the treatment of the material can be 
in no way exhaustive, but the book 


ticularly fortunate when the exer- 
cise reads: 


“Design and make a ‘hennin,’” or 
“Design a hat, using this period for 
inspiration.” 

Cream of the study, however, is no 
other than the index, covering five 
or six full pages of the most fasci- 
nating words. One can grow quite 


each is like, and how Diana would 
have looked in a wimple, and if 
Queen Elizabeth would have been 
herself in a vertugadine or Homeric 
epiblemata. 


Hundreds of the indexed words ex- 


is not a bad job of simplification. | pals, 


Each c sets out a few main 
facts, then closes with a list of 
summarizing exercises on which the 
reader may test himself before pass- 
ing on to fresh fields and pastures 
new. 

The casual reader, however, is for- 
tunately not under the netessity of 
answering these questions at all, but 
mav browse round wherever the 


ot costuming for a course in home! grass looks greenest. This is par- 


course, might fail to satisfy a pro- 
fessor of home economics, but it is 
eminently satisfactory to any one 
else in whose hands such a textbook 


Where, however, we are unconvinced * 


+}-And ne other 








might fall. IsaBEL Born. 


rubber. And if he did not end 
days in the debtor’s. prison, which 
richly deserved, it was merely 
cause he was adroit enough, in hi 
mature years, to marry.a widow 
who of an evening allowed him 
guinea as he went to his club, of 
which guinea he never brought bac! 
& penny. Such a man was a ruin 
to himself, and, so far as in him 
lay, a ruin to the. community 
also. And he knew it. “Mme,” s 
he, “has been a life of plunder: 
man has been so persecuted, robb 
and cheated, by stewards and ge 
men who professed to be friends, by 
trainers, jockeys and betting men; 
who live by plunder and make 
their study.” It was, in fact, ° 
company that he kept. For no o 
company did he care. 

In his memoirs Creevey tells 
that Osbaldeston had 
manners,” : 
squire “in society was affable 
communicative, perfectly free 
the absurdity of affectation, and 
what an English country gentl 
should be.” We should be Joath t 
do an injustice to a writer so de- 
lightful as Sir Theodore Cook, but 
take it that with this verdict ° 
agrees. Yet what are the facts? 
“the beautiful Miss Burton, h 

erwards became Lady Sutton, 
ung Osbaldeston would gallant; 
ride f twenty-five miles each way. 
would so procure the best orchid in} 
the county. But -outside the draw- 


coolly, “was born in wedlock to thi 

sturdy little horseman, though tT 
have no doubt he was as good a sir 
as his beloved (foxhound) Furrier,* 
The plain truth is that in his com- 


phrase of Sir Theodore Cook—"“by hi 
usual and very pardonable fondn 
for a pretty girl.” But was it par- 
donable, even in a “ gentleman”"—th 
beau ideal of the countryside. Osh 
deston was, in strict truth, no be 


be “kissing and telling.” Otherwise big) 
“relations” were not “an intrigeec” 
and there was no reason wee? 
mother of his casual offsp 

be anonymous. Such a code of haan 
was doubtless characteristic of 
circles in which the squire 


hee Pos 





But sometimes people took 


blunted susceptibilities went so fal 
as to poison the child born to hin 
under irregular conditions. And © 


“witnessed the exeoution from 
window”: 

The wind was very strong and 
the poor lad was so light oa 
when turned off he swung batk- 
wards oe forwards as if 





large measure to rid herself of such 
parasites on her prosperitv:. 
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French Literature, 


1850- 


Paris. 
FEEL it my duty to warn you 
against .a recently published 
manpal, ‘‘La Littérature Fran- 
gaise Contemporaine -Etudiée 


ine tee Textes (1850-1925)," (Con- | # 


. temporary French Literature: a 
| Study of the Texts. 1850-1925), by 
“M. Marcel Braunschvig, Doctor of 
Literature. and Professor of the 
' Senior Class in the Lycée Louis le 
Grand. The more so since, to my 
“amazement, I have noted that. the 
Franco-American Committee recom- 
"+ I-have never been very fond of 
committees—this is not the only one 
—that take it upon themselves peri- 
Odically to stamp a list of new books 
}with their approval. In industry 
and finance, too, there are corpora- 
“tions whose boards of. directors are 
“made up of brilliant men, but- which 
‘finally go bankrupt none the less. 
“Most of the eminent members of the 
committees in question do not read 
“the books they endorse, but take the 
word of one or two of their col- 
Ieagues who report favorably on 
‘them. It suffices, therefore, for 
an author (or his publisher) 
to have a friend in this sanhedrin to 
obtain an endorsement. 
’ ‘Furthermore—and this is an im- 
portant point—the list of books 
whose interest is guaranteed is 
-simply- published. every month, or 
every three months, without any 
-Feasons being given for the choice. 
‘The pubtic is asked to accept these 
question. -Really, 
it is far too convenient a procedure. 
‘Criticism, on the other hand, ex- 
‘plains its opinions, ‘thus laying itself 
-open to argument and permitting 
‘the reader tO examine its evidence 
ind to be fully acquainted with the 
case when he makes his decision. 
brief, criticism is responsible.. A 
“offitic who fools the public and says 
“silly things soon loses all his influ- 
-ence ang authority. But when you 
have a committee of twelve or so 
you never cah tell which one of them 
voted for or against any particular 
‘book. Each member uses the vague 
-body of the whole as a screen. 


s,* 


TpESIDES, this manual borrows 
-f)> prestige 
3 titles of doctor and professor 
which M. Braunschvig ‘is distin- 

and which he has not failed 
inscribe on his title page. I 
‘therefore feel obliged to say that, 
Pwhile they indicate very high qual- 
‘fications for teaching classic litera- 

p, such titles do not point to any 
particular authority on contempo- 
fary literature, a field with which 
‘the majority of professors (at least 
4n France) are not very familiar, 
-and which is not lesson material in 
‘the true sense. The domain of uni- 
versity men is the past. On this 
Zolid ground they can be of service 
by instilling into their students a 
'gound doctrine elaborated by the 
tradition of centuries. But contem- 
‘porary literature is unstable, cha- 
‘otic, a world in the making; to find 
®ne’s way there one must have very 
pflexible, highly. unprejudiced es- 
thetic sensibilities and a special 
talent. 


The vocation of the professor, 
on acquired knowledge and 
established orthodoxy, does not nec- 
essarily give one those qualifications 
indispensable for a discussion of our 
‘comtemporaries. And M. Marcel 
*-Braunschvig, whose services in his 
chair in the Lycée Louis le Grand 
probably are very eo is guilty 
of many serious errors of commis 
‘sion and omission in his manual. 
_ Errors in his scheme: He adver- 
tises a picture of French literature 
from 1850 to 1925, but does not 
“mention Lamartine and Sainte- 
Beuve, who died in 1869; nor Mich- 
who died in 1874; nor George 
Band, who died in 1876; nor Victor 
‘Hugo, who died in 1889 and whose 
‘greatest masterpieces (‘Chastisc- 
ments,” “Contemplations,” “Legend 
the Centuries,” “The. End of 
Satan,” “God”) were written after 
1850. True, he spoke of these in a 
previous volume. But this does not 
the title of the present book 
‘correct. Again, he publishes not 
nly notes but selected passages as 
pwell. But these passages are ridic- 
Pulously brief, for he quotes a num- 


from the imposing} 





1925 


ber of insignificant authors instead 
of reserving the space at his dis- 
posal for authentic masters. 
Errors in taste: M, Marcel Braun- 
schvig goes into long ecstacies over 
ble but third-class poet 
Sully 
mediocre poet like Albert Samain, 
over living but unimportant poets 
like MM. Maurice Magre, 
cois Porché and Paul Géraldy. To 
make up for this he misunder- 
stands great poets to. the point 
where one wonders whether ‘he 
has read them. He declares that} 
Mallarmé’s obscureness 
was voluntary and chariatanical, as 
his prose in very clear. However, 
all of Mallarmé’s literary prose is 
at least as obscure and difficult as 
his ,poetry.\ For example, his “Di- 
greasions,” his little posthumous 
novel ‘‘Igitur,’’ &c. As for ohn? 
the excellent poet of “Stanzas” and 
Pilgrim,” M: Mar- 
cel Braunschvig does not take him 
seriously, and quotes from his works 
only a féw little lines from “Quick- 
sands,” a youthful work; nor is 
there a better choice of quotations 
from Mallarmé. But he gives none 
at all from Raymond de La Tail- 
héde or Maurice du Plessys! While 


like 


| became 


+ that 





similar. blunders. M. Leon Brun- 
schvig, whose name is almost the 
same~as our author’s, is mentioned 
only incidentally, while the name of 
M. ‘Emile Meyerson does not occur 
at all. 


— 


RRORS in facts: M. Braun- 
achvig believes that “The Spleen 
of Paris” is a work of Baude- 
laire’s separate and distinct from 
“Little Prose Poems,” while it is the 


by 
@ crude and notoriously apocryphal 
imitation; that M. Paul Fort in- 


was in the Boulevard Montmartre, 
while it was in Auteuil, in the Boule- 

vard Montmorency; that Hi 
an oblat, and that but temporarily; 
Anatole France’s “Garden of 
Epicurus’’ is a novel (it is a col- 
lection of ideas and thoughts), and 
that his “Red Lily” is a novel of 
ancient times (it is quite modern. 
the action place in the Paris 
and Florence of our day); that Ju- 
dith Gautier is a pupil of Loti's, 
while she embarked on her career 
twelve years before the author of 
“Aztyade,” and much more of the 
And as for the omissions——! M. 
Braunachvig does not know that 
Mme. Gerard d’Honville has written 
poetry. He breathes not a word of 
Hugues Rebell, or Ajphonse Allais, 
or Montherlant, or Delteil, or Mau- 
rois, or Maritain, or many, many 
others. The book should be rewrit- 
Pau. Soupar. 





Parliament Building, Budapest. 


juysmans 
a monk, while he was only}: 


\{ finished writing, and they add: 


A London 


Publisher 


Tells It All 


Lonpon. 
ss aes Gaetona db wee 
ist’’ Sir Ernest Benn told us 
something of his profits as a 
publisher, but, on the whole, did 
sgettine gy Soe heap gn 

More light is likely to be cast 
of 


are a group of persons than whom 


none are more talented, but we do 


ful. The ‘other day there was de- 
livered to the same firm a letter ad- 


firm, | dressed “Daniel Defoe, Esq., care of 


sympathy as well as envy. 
& Co. have had occasion lately to 
protest against the unreasonable de- 
mands made upon them by prospec- 
tive book buyers, They have re- 
ceived, for tmstance, a “very bitter 


of < 
“Intelligent Woman’s Guide to So- 
cialism” and asking them to explain 
this “lapse” on their part. They 
suggest that they are not reaily to 
blame for their failure to ‘issue a 
book which Mr. Shaw has not yet 
“We 





Journalism 


CILLJCH ANNA. NAPLOJA (Anna 
Cillich’s Diary). Budapest. 

GEORGIKON. 
Budapest. 


By Ferenc Méra. 
ANOINETTE. By Lajos Biré. Vildg. 
Budapest. 


SEGITSEG! (Help!) By Dezsé 
Ssabdé. Budapest. 

HONFOGLALAS. (Hungary’s Occu- 
pation.) By Andor Kosna. Buda- 


VIENNA. 
HE was only 18 when she 
wrote: 
tenced to death, only to unhap- 
piness.” She wrote a diary, 
every line of which betrays the de- |p; 
generate super-emotionalism of the| i. 
genius doomed to be a failure. But 
the divine spark that was glowing 
in her illuminated Hungary's - hori- 
zon. 


tuberculosis took her. She would 


When she saw her end, the mirage 
of far-off beauties and love's heavy 
breath on her unkissed lips made 
her shiver with the intuition of vir- 
gin bliss. She passed away, but she 
left with us “Anna Cillich’s Diary.” 
Anna Cillich wrote her diary as a 
means of self-protection, as,an ano- 
dyne for her overstrained nerves, 
slowly decaying for lack of the coun- 
terbalancing influence of more vulgar 
Pleasures. She did not write for pro- 
fane eyes. Her manuscript was dis- 
covered.in a secret drawer two years 
after her death. Yet she did not 
commit her thoughts to paper mere- 
ly for the pleasure of writing. The 
curse of intellectual traditions was 
on her trail and prevented her from 
seeing life with the wide-eyed na- 


Is Literature in Hungary 


ivetté of the ee She could 


wcikr plaaeinene ak aheniaen ames 
are reacting to certain causes. She 
is not, at least in her book, the med- 


j}ieval nun stifling her ego in the 


service of an overwhelming passion. 
She colors the events of her }ife, so 
as to make them more interésting— 
not for others, but for herself. Anna, 
18 years, dreads to be just a com- 
monplace girl. She would have been 


“I have not been sen- | 


+she should be a member of the up- 
per gg ag 9 well cared-for and 


Then she had to go to rest—|/ary 


she saw them in the light of her 


view, equivalent to the opening up 
of a gold mine. They found an in- 
articulate mass of people, one hun- 
dred and forty millions strong, 
which, while impotent as a mob, con- 
tained rare treasures of manhood, 
possessed great powers of individual- 
ism. Francis Mora is the Hungarian 





erers of the Russian peasant. There 
is, however, considerable: difference 
in the method of expression of this 
author and his Russian predecesso: 
The literary school which is typi- 
fied by Turgeniev can rightly be 
compared to the great explorers of 


cleaning his pigsty, enveloped in the 

gioriola of the radiantly glowing sun. 

“nan has gone even further than 
the Russians. He is an 

ist who paints not what he sees bet 

what he thinks ought to be seen. 


and 
ultra-modern flights into the inex- 
pressible. 


,° 
ME of the chapters contained in 
“Georgikon” are reprints of ar- 
ticles published in the “Vilég,” 


dencies. “Vil4g”-—this must be men- 
tioned in this connection—is more 





counterpart of the classical discov- 


( Continued on Page 17) 


a Budapest paper of liberal ten- 


Constable & Co,, Ltd.” The pub-.. 
lishers, intemperately curious, took 
ae en of opening the envelope, 

found within it an elegant in- 
pees from a_ well-known society 
photographer asking Mr. Defoe to 
allow to his correspondent “the honor 
of making a few camera portraits 
for inclusion in a photographic rec- 
ord of- ‘distinguished patrons’” and 
advising him that a few days’ no- 
tice was desirable if possible. 


. 


ILE publishers as well 
as authors are constantly mak- 
ing new experiments in the 

art of giving the public what it wants 
as-it wants it.. One of the boldest 
has to be put to the credit of Messrs. 
Ernest: Benn, They are about to. 
issue in paper wrappers at a shilling 


literature by Maurice Baring. 

are humming with that 
lion-and-lamb amalgamation society 
known as the National Book Coun- 
cil. With two exceptions, every im- 
portant firm of general publishers 
has joined, and there has been no 
difficulty in getting support from au- 


and reading has 
proved an effective means of propa- 
ganda. Talks and lectures, over the 
radio and otherwise, have also been 
popular. 


ODDER & STOUGHTON prom- 
ise a collection of speeches by 
the Prince of Wales to be en- 


tions’’ Sir J. T. Molteno throws upon 
‘Joseph Chamberlain the chief re- 
sponsibility not only for the Boer 
War but for the World War. 


rs.| Students of English local govern- 


ment will learn much from “A City - 
Council Krom Within,” written by 
E. D. Simon, a recent Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, and announced for 
Fall publication. . . .Ephraim Lip- 
gon and R. H. Tawney are to edit an 
Economic History Review as the or- 
gan of the Economic History So- 
ciety, now being established. . .. 
A. Lucas, the chemical: 
who was entrusted with the pre- 
servation of the -contents of Tut- 
ankh-Amen's tomb, has written a 
book on “Ancient Egyptian Mate- 
rials.” 

Rudyard Kipling’s new collection 

“Debits an 


child, Robin, 
to figure again in A. A. Milne’s next 
book, “Winnie the Pook.” . 
Bohun Lynch is engaged on what 
will be a sumptuous and exhaustive 
history of caricature. . . . Somer. 
set Maugham has in the press a vol- 
“The 


the Outlook; “but some of them 

might he more careful about what 

they ask their readers to swallow.” 
Heeserr W. se soe 
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“Walls of Glass” 


WALLS OF GLABS. 
retto. PP. 

Co. $2 
IRCUMSTANCES, rather~than 
innate characteristics, set 
“walls of glass” about the per- 

sons who appear in 
Barretto’s latest novel. His 
heroine, Sophy. Deming, is let into 
her situation by a series of catas- 
trophes. - A _ spirited horse runs 
away with her husband, Dr. Dem- 
ing, throwing him against a tree 
and fracturing his skull. Sophy must 
provide for her young son, Joel, two 
years old. She is a Southern girl, 
of the traditionally helpless stamp. 
She can cook or teach school. Her 
social position will not permit her to 
hire herself out as a maid in the 
kitchen, of a home in Valesboro 
where she has previously been an 
honored guest. The little Northern 
town is sympathetic, but insistent 
upon due observance of the proprie- 
ties. Her first undertaking is to 


By Larry Bar- 
Boston: Little, 


furnish preserves and jams and jel-| By 


lies and other dainties, which she 
learned to make on her native plan- 
tation, to the Valesboro housewives. 
The difficulty is that the housewives, 
after the novelty wears off, turn to 
making their own jams and jellies 
and preserves. 

The next venture leads to contact 
with Martin Greer, the wealthy and 
slightly eccentric stable owner, whose 
race horses lend color to- the some- 
what humdrum town. Valesboro has 
a race course, which, with the as- 
sistance of Martin Greer, bulks 
largely in the annual cycle of horse 
racing. Greer’s cooperation enables 
her to invest her small bank account 
in a restaurant to cater to the race- 
track followers, principally, and also 
to such of the town’s people who care 
to come to Sophy’s new establish- 
ment for tea. Just as Sophy begins 
to feel hopeful of a happy solution 
for her difficulties, the building burns 
to the ground. At this very time, 
Joel, by now four, has a dangerous 
mastoid, after which she is coun- 
seled to take him to a warmer cli- 
mate for a year. Her half-brother 
has turned her away for marrying a 
Northerner. What is Sophie to do? 

The kind, if unconventional, offer 
of her neighbor and admirer, Martin 
Greer, remains to her. Greer has 
an insane wife. He does not divorce 
her, partly out of indifference; partly 
out of reluctance to undergo the ex- 
pense -and trouble of establishing a 
residence where insanity is recog- 
nized as grounds for divorce, and 
missing the horse races for that 
period. Valesboro, however, does not 
‘know beyond question of the exist- 
ence of his wife. ‘He therefore pro- 
poses that Sophy start as if for the 
South with Joel. They will then meet 
in New York and sail for a year in 
Europe. During the time of their 
absence, Sophy would write of her 
sudden marriage to Greer, and after 
their return all would be well. 

It happens, however, that Vales- 
boro learns of her true status.. Twenty 
years of isolation follow for Sophy. 
She tolerates Greer as the means of 


Larry | young man, Alan Craig, 


DR. JOHNSON FINDS THE CONVERSATION BORING 


Johnson Once Said to Boswell: 


giving. Joel an education and ena- 
bling him to become a doctor and take 
up the practice of medicine -where 
his father left off.. By way of turn- 
ing the iron in Sophy, Mr. Barretto 
introduces her, too late, to the fine 
who is at 
once smitten with Sophy’s charms. 
Youth calls to youth, as the movies 
and Mr. Barretto put it. Sophy, 
however, sends Alan away, not once 
but many times. 

At the age of seventy, Martin Greer 
dies, teaving Sophie $100,000, and 
her freedom to join Joel in New 
York. She finds Joel in the midst 
of a strange and hectic life. He pro- 
tects her from all knowledge of what 
he is doing, what he is interested in, 
and, finally, of the girl he intends 

marrying. When Sophie learns that 
her son's fiancée is an actress, she 
is scandalized beyond measure. Mr. 
Barretto allows the reader to see 
how incongruous this is in Sophy, 
after the life of sin she has led. 
way of appropriate retribution, 
Joel learns of Sophy’s past through 
the unwitting. agency of Alan Craig, 
a broken man of 46 or so. 

Sophy’s drama is somewhat dissi- 
pated between a transgression of a 
code of manners and a much more 
fundamental sin against her own na- 
ture. Either alone might have served 
as a basis for a farce or for authen- 
tic tragedy. Together they make for 
confusion. In “To Babylon,” Mr. 
Barretto told a straightforward story 
of the sacrifice of a young man’s 
ideal to be an architect on the altar 
of an easy success, of quick riches, 
of a flashy and inviting mode of life. 
Before it was too late, he returned 
to architecture and sought to patch 
together the remnants of his life, for 
the sake of the girl ‘from home: 
Somewhere. in “Wallis of Glass” lies 
a poignant story of a woman who 
chose the easier way and the penalty 
she paid. Sophy’s predicament, how- 
ever, seems to have been incom- 
pletly realized. Mr. Barretto has 
tackled gallantly a challenging sit- 
uation with varying success. 


A GERMAN MYSTERY 
FROM NINE TO NINE. Tronslated 
from the German of Leo Peruts 
by LAlly Lore. 224 pp. New York: 

The Viking Press. $2. 

blurb that proves to be an 
understatement is a rare one, 
indeed. But such a distinction 
would seem to be achieved by “From 
Nine to Nine”; it ‘is really better 
than the publishers, perspicuous 
though they are of its merits, lead 
you to suppose. It is, as they say, 
something new under the sun—at 
least to Americans who are forced 
to maintain the same literary diet 
year after year. Why could no such 
thing as “From Nine to Nine,” any 
more thah “The Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari” in the movies, come out of 
America? We have writers of mys- 
tery stories who show as much in- 
genuity as Herr Perutz does. We 
have writers who show as much im- 
agination, perhaps. We have a few 
whose books are even more exciting. 








“You Have But Two Topics, Sir, Yourself and Me. 


But this book shows a versatility, ali 
artistic level, which American mys- 
tery stories lack; it combines a fas- 
cinating .story with striking charac- 
terization, keen knowledge of human 
nature and piquant humor. 
resents much art spent upon a little 
thing. A man who has Herr Perutz’s 
gifts, some people are likely to say, 
should do something more significant 
than carve the curious cherrystone 
of imagination and ingenuity which 
he calls “From Nine to Nine.” We 
are sather giad he did. He wrote 
something mientally refreshing, 
physically exciting, and artistically 
sound. 

“From Nine to Nine” is in essence 
a mystery story with two splendid 
shocks for the reader—one toward 
the middle of the book and another 
at the end. The first of these reve- 
lations does nothing to dull the in- 
terest of the book, for whereas its 
secret absorbed the reader by mys- 
tifying him until it was explained, 
its knowledge absorbs him equally 
because it still remains a secret to 
the characters in the book and he 
can watch it mystifying them. 

The student, Stanislaus Demba, 
who causes the mystery, is a real, an 
almost unforgettable, creation, For 
the first haif of the book the reader 
does not know what to make of him. 
As the blurb says, he is starving yet 
will not eat, he craves money yet 
refuses to take it by honorable 
means, he loves yet cannot act. He 
moves from one scene to another in 
a long black cape with his hands 
concealed beneath it. He tells one 
person that he has no arms, yet 
when in pity she leaves a few heller 
for him on a park bench, he sticks 
out two skinny fingers and picks 
them up. A professor finds him 
revertious for food one minute, yet 
giving his sandwiches to a dog the 
next. He frightens a girl who reaches 
beneath his cape and feels the cold 
touch of steel—a revelver, she sup- 
poses! It is a very pretty mystery, 
indeed. 

Then, toward the middie of the 
book, the secret of the mystery is 
revealed—Demba is handcuffed! 
That is why his hands are hidden, 
that is why Sonia Hartman touched 
cold steel, that is why two out- 
stretched fingers grabbed the heller. 
He has been arrested for selling a 
book: that belongs to the public li- 
brary, and he has escaped. 

Marvelous to relate, the interest of 
the book mounts rather than falls 
when this secret becomes known, 
otherwise we should not be so incon- 
siderate as to reveal it. Demba wants 
to go away with Sonia Hartman and 
needs 200 kronen.. The record of 
his. attempts to get them without 
using’ his hands, with only the reader 
aware that he is handcuffed, is one 
of the most delightful pieces of pure 
narrative that have come our way 
in a long time. It is a mixture of 
humor and pathos, of superb in- 
genuity on Demba’s part,-an in- 
genuity always frustrated in the end 
by a small miscalculation or accident. 
And all the time Demba is dancing 


It rep- 


on the brink of a precipice, for hej} 


realizes that if once his handcuffs ; 
are noticed it will be all up with 
him! This skating over thin ice| 
provides a thoroughly exciting un- | 
dercurrent to the record of Demba’s | 
attempts to get the money. 

The story moves on to a climax in 
a Viennese café, where excitement 
and humor run over, and simulta- 
neously human nature is portrayed 
with considerable neatness. The dé- 
nouement which follows this climax 
comes .as the second shock in Herr 
Perutz’s splendidly contrived story, 
and though it is not completely sat- 
isfying ‘or even necessary, it carries 
the story to its final conclusion with 
a swift and surprising effect. 

It is doubtful whether “From Nine 
to Nine” will become a popular suc- 
cess. It is too sophisticated. It 
cares too much for other things than 
mystery to have a thoroughly pop- 
ular appeal. Herr Perutz has not 
catered to the taste which demands 
@ murder or an abduction in every 
chapter. He has woven a story out 
of nothing more blood-curdling or 
solid than a handcuffed man. To 
carry such a story through with the 
success he has achieved demands 
less an amplitude of material than a 
knowledge of art. It demands, too, 
versatility. 


PREY OF GOOD WOMEN 


THE LOOM OF THE FOOL. By 
Austin M. — 373 pp. New York: 
- Doran Company. 


EN an author presents a 
book under a pseudonym, the 
question of his reason for so 
Going is bound to arise. Especiall 


I Am Sick of Both.” 


and: Other New Works of Fiction 


he? He is never sure just what it 
is he wants, and they are always so 
' definite in their Gdesires—and those 
| desires are always go valid, so much 
“the right thing.” 


; What-objection, for instance, could — 


{he raise to his wife’s determination 


that be become a success in busi- . | 


| Mess? It was evident that he had 
| the necessary qualifications; he was 


| not rich, his position in the com- — 


munity was by no means secure; 
surely he should bend all his ener- 
gies to getting ahead, to the collect- 
ing of dollars. Of what use would 
it be for. him to suggest that the 
concentration necessary for success 
left his life sterile; that he got no 
satisfaction from business and from. 
the observance of the petty ~ social 
formulae of an enterprising Western 
city? It really never occured to him 
to mention these things to Ann. Had 
he done so she would have made 
him see Dr. Crandall—and would 
have suggested that he play golf 


overwork, or some other external, 
physical cause. 

Ann never had any place in Rich- 
ard’s dream world. It would have 


her had she known that he had a 
dream world to which he went for 
refuge from the sordidness about 
him. Yet when she was killed in an 
automobile accident, Richard was- 
surprised and vaguely uneasy to find 
that her death had left. him with 
a sense of relief: He ignored it and 
denied it. He had been really fond 
of Ann; without her he would un- 
doubtedly have been a failure in the 





is that true when the publishers an- 
nounce that he is “a well-known 
American writer, popular in another 
genre.” One quickly wonders, “Is 
it a potboiler of which he is asham- 
ed? Is it a hoax of some sort? Is 
it so biographical, or so autobio- 
graphical, that he prefers not to be 
indentified with it publicly?” 

There can be no question as to the 
genuineness of “The Loon’ of the 
Fool.” It is neither a hoax nor a pot- 
boiler. _And from the easy conven- 
tion of the plot, one is led to doubt 
whether it is essentially biographical. 
Perhaps the authors desire for 
anonymity springs from a wish that 
the reader’s reactions to this novel 
shall not be colored by his present 
reputation. ‘The question still re- 
mains “in! «i 

“The Loom of the Fool” is essen- 
tially a discussion of the question, 
“What is personal liberty and how 
does one achieve it?” Richard Gor- 
don, “born to be the prey of good 
women,” finds life to be a series of 
entanglements into which he gets 
without realizing quite what he is 
doing. ‘He lacks the ruthlessness to 
extricate himself from these uncon- 
genial positions when he realizes that 
to do so will hurt some one of whom 
he is fond. It is his fatal weakness 
that he cannot be decisive in his re- 
lations with women. He has a mental ' 


eyes of the world. His dream world, 
he supposed, was really foolishness.: 


more. He had never even considered 
the possibility of life without her. 
Now he was his own master, for 
the first time. But instead of the 
emancipation he should have had, he 
found himself returning to the same 
treadmill of. routine. Hattie; Ann’s 
cousin, moved into his house, ac- 
companied by’her mother, and every- 
thing went on as before. Hattie, 
although not so domineering as Ann, 
in a subtle, persuasive way directed 
his life as completely as his wife had 
done. 

Richard made his first determined 
stand against convention when he 
discovered that Hattie had decided 
to marry him. He rebelled at the 
thought of settling down forever with 
Hattie as he had been with Ann. He- 
was 40, and life seemed too short 


ing exhibition of will power and de- 
termination he kicked over the traces, 
gave up his position in the business 
world, and set out for New York. He 
took with him the manuscript of a 
novel in which he had expressed, to 
some extent, the emotions of his 
; dream world. 

| ‘His year In New York was excit- 
|! ing and broadening. His personality 
developed rapidly. Yet, despite his 





more regularly. Such a mental at- — | 
titude she could explain only by — | 


been an unspeakable annoyance to + *| 


It was strange that he didn’t missher ~~ 


to waste it like that. By an astound- — 


predisposition to give them what they | 





want, and, after all, why secant (Continued on Page 12) 
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A New 


A STUDY IN SMOLLETT. Chiefly 
“‘Peregrine Pickle.”” With a Com- 
plete Collation of the First and 

Second Bditions. By Howard 
Swasey Buck. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3. 

Ry EDWIN CLARK 


N the first heyday of the Eng- 
lish novel, blooming with the di- 
verse books of Fielding and 
Richardson, Tobias Smollett, 

like Dr. Samuel Johnson before 
him, descended upon London Town 
with a tragedy in verse under his 
arm, letters of introduction and the 
high spirits of 18. It was a time of 
literary change. The system of pa- 
tronage, so jong prevalent, was be- 
ginning to be out of joint with the 

. mew spirit. True, patrons and ladies 
of quality were, wooed in the tradi- 
tional manner, but the writers of 

‘this age sometimes treated the un- 
‘bending patrons to the novelty of 
public rebuke and satire. So it hap- 
pened, whi the young Smollett 
waited in nm upon Lord Lyttelton, 
who failed immediately to appreciate 
“The Regicide,”” that the youth was 
angered. This refusal drove Smol- 

_ lett to independence and a full ad- 
venturous.life, He was a fiery Scot 
and he turned upon this polite world 
and lashed it for the greater part. 
of his life with pungent scorn. 

Unable to sell his play, Smollett 

went to sea as a ship’s surgeon. His 
gervice in the Royal Navy furnished 
him with characters and material for 
much of his later novel writing. 
Upon his return to London he adapt- 
ed the method of the Picaresque 
tales of Cervantes and Lesage, in- 
_ troducing scenes of low life in “Rod- 
-erick Random,” the first novel of 
the sea. Here he set down real 
sailors, real sea going business. and 
the language of those who follow the 
fertunes of ships. With this novel 
Smoliett was established and as- 
sumed the life of a busy man of 
letters. In the course of his career 
. he concerned himself with the writ- 
Ing of history, pamphleteering, edit- 
‘ing, translating and playwrighting, 
besides practicing medicine. He also 
found time to marry a charming 
fady, lived happily- with her- and 
_ wrote six long novels. 
With the success of his novels, 


_Smollett did not join the prevailing 


;. 


literary cliques of his day. He 
gathered a group about himself. He 
had little traffic with the great and 
near-great of the Johnson Club. But 
every Sunday afternoon his house on 
the edge of the town was open “to 
all unfortunate brothers of the 

* quill,” whom he entertained—and 
> more—fed copiously. A delightful 
account of his hospitality has been 
given by Sir Waker Scott in a let- 
ter marked hy insight and apprecia- 
tion for the man. If ever there was 
a writer who could thoroughly enjoy 
a good hard fight it was Smollett. 
. He followed up his first recognition 
with “Peregrine Pickle," which paid 

_ off a number of old scores. 
Like all first-rate men, 

+ had to succeed where previously he 
had strikingly failed. His first at- 
tempt for the stage had failed; that 
this novel was successful could not 
ansuage that failure. Now the an- 
Mals of the theatre are filled with 
disillusion and wrecks of stout 

_ friendships over plays and castings 
that failed the great expectations of 
all involved. - But -Smdllett did 
even start with friends, for, as Mr. 
Buck shows in this volume, he prac- 
tically began by making enemies. 
This is ‘brought out by Mr. Buck in 

_ his comparison of the ‘texts of the 
two editions of “Peregrine Pickle,” 
where he has been primarily inter- 
ested in clarifying Smollett’s rela- 
» tions with his famous contempora- 
ries. Mr. Buck, in stressing the bio- 


» graphical import of “Pickle” and his 
















discoveries from examining the pa- 
“pers, pamphiets and magazines of 
~ the period has shown the struggle of 
Smollett—turned down by such pa- 
trons as Chesterfield and Lyttleton, 


» refused by the managers Rich and 


Lacy, quarreling with Garrick—all ot 
whom in turn he satirized directly 
»_or indirectly in public—in his efforts 










. to get a play produced. This pains- 
-taking and sound investigation by 
Mr. Buck relates this endless bick- 
ering of Smollett to definite purpose 
‘wand reveals an amusing picture of 









-Lytteliton so stung by the force of 
+ Bmollett’s satire that he was afraid 















»to publish his own writing. 
Certainly these railleries of Smol- 
















lett are welcome and shed light on 
the personalities of the period. 


Smollett | 


not |: 





Study Shows How the 


“Peregrine Pickle” continued his out- 
spoken realism and, in the fashion 
of the day, included in its pages as 
characters well-known people. Smol- 
lett did not wait for a play to be 
accepted. With relentiess satire, 
among those caricatures, he set 
down Fielding in ridicule for mar- 
rying his “cook-maid”; Akenside, 
the’scholar, is an “index-hunter who 
holds the ell of science by the taii”; 
Garrick is “a parasite and buffoon, 
whose hypocrisy is only equalled by 
his avarice”; Lyttelton is “a dunce”; 
Newcastle, Brute and Pitt are 
slurred; and the King is mocked 
with the “sweet princes of the royal 
blood.” It may be readily believed 
that these hard-hitting sallies caused 
considerable controversy. He was 
answered by reviewers and pam- 
phieteers. The insertions of the me- 
moirs of Lady Vane—the scandalous 





memoira of a Lady of Quality—into 


, Res we See: 





Commodore 4 


Commodore _Trunnion of - “Peregrine Pickle.” 
by William Nicholson. 


“4 i nion. 


From “Characters of Romance,” 


Fiery Physician Lampooned His Foes in His Novels 


the middie of “Pickle,” added the 
charge of immorality to the general 
hue and cry of protest. Finally, he 
published “The Regicide,” which had 
been the cause of much of this bit- 
terness and printed it with a preface 
that continued. the controversy by 
proclaiming the indifference and du- 
plicity of Rich, Lacy, Garrick and 
Chesterfield. This asperity and gen- 
erally bickering went on until some 
time later Garrick, strangely enough, 
accepted his “Reprisal” and Smoliett 
realized his frustrated ambition of a 
produced play. After this the cele- 
brated Dr. Smoliett and Garrick were 
on friendly terms and remained so 
for the rest of their lives. 
“Peregrine Pickle” had: been pub- 
Yshed in 1751, and by 1758 Smol- 
fett was bringing out a revised sec- 
ond edition. Previously this was 
thought to have been revised in the 
year of first publication, but Mr. 








~ 
‘ 


- Tobias Smollett’s Pungent Scorn for Polite Society 


Buck definitely proves by advertise- 
ments that 1758 was the year of the 
second edition. This is the only 
novel he revised. In his advertise- 
ment he remarked that his revision 
reformed its manners, corrected ex- 
Pression and rendered it more 
worthy of readers. He cut many 
of the coarse references and soft- 
ened others.. He trimmed ‘his nar- 
rative, bridged gaps, changed -words 
and, in general, improved the style 
of composition with his retouching. 
There was artistry in Smollett’s re- 
vision as well as expediency. The 
novel ‘still was full of gusto; but 
Smollett had acquiesced to the 
jons of others. This he did with 
gome grace, ak well as tact, for he 
was by then a person of some im-* 


port. : 

But his brawi with Fielding’ pre- 
ceded this apologetic gesture. Lyt- 
telton, as Fielding’s patron, enraged 





Monday to Sunday in Boston 


BOSTON IN SEVEN DAYS. By C. 
R. Athearn. With maps. 155 pp. 
New York: Robert M. McBride 
‘& Co. $1.50. 


HIS useful little book for the 
tourist to Eoston companions its 
predecessors that guide the 
traveler, also in seven days each, 
round about New York, London and 
other cities. As do they, it presents 
its information in faintly fictional 


man from the West and: his fiancée 
from the South, the most important 
and most interesting things to be 
seen in Boston in the course of seven 
days of rather assiduous sight-seeing. 
The itttle party of. three start out on 


AN AR Hie EEE RL NO sa AM nt me 


Monday with a very inclusive trip to 
Bunker Hill and North Boston. On 
Tuesday they cover Central Boston 
and on Wednesday Beacon Hill and 
the Back Bay, including many pages 
devoted to the Public Library, Trin- 
ity Church and The Fens. On Thurs- 
day they go to Harvard and Cam- 


Concord, Salem and Plymouth. 
The chapters are all comprehensive 


torical events, noted-people, dramatic 
happenings, present-day. conditions. 
There is counsel about theatres, 
hotels, restaurants, and constant ad- 
‘vice. abeut : subway, elevated and 
street car lines and which to take 








and include. information as to his- 


to reach specified objectives. The 
narrative is notably full and is re- 
counted as interestingly and with as 
much variety, doubtless, as possible, 
considering the amount of informa- 
tion that had to be packed into the 
volume. There ts even, y; 
a little sparkle of humor. With so 
preg eg Meg Be Ha bina 
compass. 





}Murphy’s biography, 


Smollett. The “trading Westminster 
Justice” had in Books IV and VII of 
“Amelia” gibed at the scandalous 
success of “Pickle.” . Smoaliett, bit- 
terly galled, answered with the pam- 
phiet, “Habbakkuk Hilding,” and 
Fielding returned the attack, after 
finishing “Amelia,” in his Covent 
Garden Journal. This was a free- 
for-all; nothing was barred, includ! 
ing the diabolical and ghoulish. To- 
day it seems incredible: Mr. Buck 
observes that td Smoilett “Lyttelton 


‘is the dark, animating force in all 
_| Fielding’s doings. Fielding is his 


merest creature.” Smoilett also, 
with some reason, held that Fielding 
had plagialized from both “Roderick 
Random” and “Pickle” the characters 
of Strap and Williams, for the 
Partridge of Jories” and Miss 
Matthew of “Amelia.” This charge 
Dr: Cross, in his “Life of Fielding,” 
has shown to be i sib 
of Fielding’s work being finished at 
an earlier date than Smollett’s. This 
Grub Street warfare was ended with 
Fielding’s death. .By 1758 Smollett 
made amends. In his revision, he 
lifted the offending ‘passages con- 
cerning Fielding. Later, reviewing 
he paid high 
tribute to his genius and to the man, 
making belated amends as graciously 
as possible. 

Mr. Buck has made several impor- 
tant discoveries in his intensive 
study of “Peregrine Pickle.” His 
discoyery 6f the only copy of the 
second edition of “Peregrine” to be 
found is a fact of importance with 
its determination of the exact date 
of publication. This has helped to 
explain and adjust Smoliett’s many 
controversies. The carefully collated 
text, bringing out the -changes, is 
illuminating and interesting. 

The sniffing Thackeray of the 
“English Humourists" observed that 
for all.the hard and savage battling 
Smollett could do justice to an 





him.” He even admitted that “some- 
how” Smollett was a gentleman. The 


-eging -and -sick 


-‘Smotfett --metiowed, 
‘shed satire and developed a delight- 
ful humor. He wrote to Garrick of 
his “desire to live quietly with all 
mankind and, if possible, to be upon 
good terms with all those who have 
distinguished themselves by their 
merit.” Yet, in the same ,year of 
this letter to Garrick, . lett in 
bis Critical Review rail against 
Admiral Knowles, upon his exam- — 
ination for the failure of the Roch- 
ford expedition. “He is,” wrote Smol- 
lett, “an Admiral without conduct, ~ 
an engineer ‘without knowledge, an 
officer without resolution and a man 


| tried and imprisoned. Finally the bat- 


tered Smollett, dying at Leghorn, 
completed “Humphrey Clinker,” a 
mature book, full of. wise observa- 
tion, rich characterization and the 
charity of a good fighter, which has 
been rightly called the most laugh- 
able story of English fiction. 

It is now 150 years since the death 
‘of Smoliett,. and with the other lit- 
erary giants of his era, he is emerg- 
ing again from the blight of Vic- 
torianism. In spite of the large 
mass of criticaf writings upon the 


-man, including those hy such recog- 


nized men of letters as Scott, Henley 
and Saintsbury, there is no first- 
rate critical biography. Certainly 
here isa subject ready at hand for 
a brilliant study. The man, Smol- 
lett, as well as the hatd-working 
novelist, -should stand forth bril- 
liantly, in his courage, resolution 
‘and humor. Probably of all the ex- 
ceHent prosé writers of this period, 
Smollett wrote the most natural, ex- 
uberant and ingratiating style. His 


novel, is a classic model of the per- 
fect beginning for a novel. It has 
been frequently imitated and copied 
and has yet to be surpassed in its 
perfect realization. With. the re- 
search of Mr. Buck, the recent edit- 
ing of Smollett’s letters by Professor 
Noyes and the old biographies of 
Hannay and Moore, the most diffi- 
cult-work has been completed in the 
matter of securing material and 
sorting 
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There is much food for thought in 
this article, but, unfortunately, those 
who need its lessons most are not 
much given to thinking. Besides this 
article the August Atlantic contains 
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Il. House-Hunting in the Country,” 
by A. Edward Newton; “Off His} 
Beat,” a story, by Morris Gray Jr.; 
“Soldiers and Statesmen of the Civil] t or distinguished pe 
War. II. Lincoln and Grant,” by} who upbraids rye having = 
- Gen Fred Maurice; * up writing w e calls or 
Altered Dae 7 gine p bully adventure stuff” for “literary | 'ePly to the question, “What Is Im-/ y 
ity,” by David E. Adams: “Concern-| Tt”, I contend that the world morality?” 
ing Reviewers of Sorts,” by Mar- = 
garet Lynn; “Absence,” a poem, by. 


pope meg PO org “THE CIDER MILL” 
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tian Milestones and Zaghlul Pasha,” 
by Captain Owen Tweedy; “The 
Hold-up That Failed,” by Albert Kin- 
ross; and “Follow the Leader,” by 
Ernst Johnson. ‘ 

Those who are interested in the = as - . 4 
commercial uses of art and whose, —— a . Z : A new series of travel books to be. 
business it is to apply art to suck —— 3 : : . ; 
uses cannot fail to find much valu- 
able information and’ suggestion in 
the revived magazine, Commercial 
Art, published at 44 Leicester A ; f 
Square, London. The first number f ; : far Japan” have already been pub-| 
(July) of this magazine is beauti- ie Pig iy lished. Forthcoming volumes 
fully printed and contains some ; ie oS: pr “& Wayfarer in Provence” and “A_ 
splendid reproductions of posters, is ‘ a. / Wayfarer on the Loire,” both by EB. 
advertisements, box labels and = y aed | i I. Robson, and “A Wayfarer in Al- 
wrappings, ornamental glass, basket P . 7 2 ; sace,” by B. 8. Townroe. 


work, &e., with text explaining and 
commenting on the examples shown. The third part of Romain Rol-. 
land’s novel *‘The Soul Enchanted," | 


‘The aim and purpose of the maga- 
zine is set forth in the editor's Fore- of which_‘‘Annette and Sylvie’’ and? 
word, from which we quote: ** have already appeared, | 
It wili deal with that artistic will be finished this Fall. It will be’ 
appeal which is necessary to bring r ye a - { published in this country in Janu- 
any kind of prominently be- pe “ : : ‘ | ; ary by Henry Holt & Co. - The title: 
fore the public.. It will illustrate } - = rs. M : will be ‘‘Mother and ** and the 
every possibility of design in thé " t- . Lines story will fill two long volumes. ; 


Se cen tate 0h ot wei : \f vale : : 

— eves 3S me : ‘The Escape From the Primitive” 

the btisiness mah, the designer and ° : 

the general public. It will show = ; } , is the title of a book by Dr. Horace 

the manufacturer, retailer and ad- - 

vertiser what is béing accoii- 

‘plished. at-home and Abroad, and 

make them familiar with the work 

of artists and désigners who can 

help > oe bm _* 

mere’ ew ‘ore the 

arta Se Serie bias he eens, Sa ME | wnce "and. expiana why soot 
o! e - 

ditions of mechanical reproduction. — — . _— groups and entire nations often act 

It will shéw the public that is Froit a Wéod Block by Herberi Pullifiger. From the August Country Lifé: fe like children. 
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dabbling in a number of things, in- 
eluding unconventi6nal love, he did 
not find the freedom, the personal 
liberty which he sought. This new 
life was pleasant, but not satisfying. 

After a year in New York he was 
| called home by the death of a rich 
aunt who had left him half a million 
jdoliars. On his return to Verden 
Springs. he found that he was no 
longer hampered and restricted by 
local conventions. The fortune that 
he had inherited, which, in the eyes 
of his neighbors, enhanced his value 
tremendously, had something to do 
with it; but he found that he had an 
attachment for the city; he felt that 
he was really a part of it. So he 
‘finally settled down there, married 
‘his former stenographer, the only 
‘woman who had ever understood his 
dream world, and, the reader is led 
‘to suppose, found liberty and satis- 
\faction. 

The book deals frankly and hon- 
lestly with a number of problems that 
‘are of vital importance to any sen- 
sitive man who is forced. to become 
‘a cog in the American industrial 
pmachine. Its discussion of the ne-* 
jeessity that each individual experi- 
jences of finding something that sat- 
isfies him, whether it be in daily 
Wroutine, or in life outside of busi- 
ness, is of vital importance at the 
present moment. The old crafts spirit 
is practically extinct; business is an 
inhuman, standardized machine in 
which there is slight chance for the 
Gevelopment of personality. What 
is a sensitive individual to do? 

“The author, in the end, sidesteps 
the issue when he lets his hero avoid 
the dreariness of business through 
hthe simple expedient of falling heir 
to’a fortune. In his discussion of 
these problems, however, he has 
ibrought up many pertinent points. 

- In literary quality the novel just 
imisses being quite fine. It is, one 
feeis, more the material from which 
ian excellent novel might be written, 
father than a finished product. The 
author is more interested in “prob- 
lems” than in characters, although 
his description of the rich old aunt 
is a masterpiece. 


AMIABLE CHIT-CHAT 
LAVINIA AND THE DEVIL. By 


apg York. = PP. New York: 
. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


N “Lavinia and the Devil” Camilla 
York follows the device used so 
successfully by Professor Erskine 

in “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy,” and tells a story. chiefly by 
means of conversation. Her chapters 
are rather interludes, some long, 
}some.short, in which the reader gets 
the impression that lie is listening 
in if the scene be dinner party or 
cabaret, or eavesdropping if the oc- 
easion be, as is frequent in the pres- 
ent book, more intimate. Naturally, 
ite succeed with a method of this 
kind the actual talk, per se, must 
sparkle frequently on every page 
without too laboriously and self-con- 
sciously striving for the inevitable 
nd-tooled epigram. By and large, 
Miss York achieves a high level of 
amiable chit-chat—sophisicated, 
witty, alluring, well-deserving of all 
the blurb-writer’s epithets—but it 
eldom passes beyond being just that. 
Let this paragraph, picked at ran- 
dom, stand as indicative: 

I met Kenneth er pee 
son the other night. ~* 
tell the truth I thought he oe 
rather cinema-lordish. 

You mean, “What ho! old bean,” 
said Lord Bunkit, “dressing for 
dinner with care?” said Peter, 
amused. 

Yes, with care not with clothes 
‘like the rest of us. 

Or lack of them said Peter 

‘rather cruelly. . 
|. She flushed and he felt a cad. 

But the music began again. 

This illustrates,not anly the meth- 
‘od but much of the material with 

h Miss York concerns herself. 
Her people emerge from Who's ‘Who, 
DeBrett and, as the continent sends 
’@ few, from the Almanach de Gotha. 
for the most part they are rather 
pointless post-war successors to the 
former English big-wigs. They in- 
habit the same great houses, sip tea 
under the same enormous oaks, walk 
across the same close-shaven lawns, 
but with anything but the same dis- 
tinction. Certainly something has 
come over the county folk and the 
Wuhabitants of Mayfair. Or is this 

the last ebb of that strange but 
short-lived fashion, to look at things 
‘English through Armenian specta- 
cles? 

‘But one must not take “Lavinia 
and the Devil" or Miss York too seri- 
ously. Internal evidence suggests 
‘that she is not satirfzing post-war 





of Fiction 


society so’ much as enjoying a little 
literary joke. She has endeavored 
not only to write an entertaining 
and slightly naughty story, But to 
ring the changes on a certain famous 
and well-established plot. She de- 
liberately quotes from the sdurce of 
her inspiration, Then, seemingly, she 
said, “Well, if a man in that story, 
why not a woman in mine?” And 
in answer she wrote not “Miss Jekyll 
and Madame Hyde,” but; “Lavinia 
and the Devil.” 

But so far as the reader is aware 
when he picks up this book, what 
confronts him is the old sarge of 
roces with a wry twist to it. iat} 
the apex be Peter. Now Peter start< 
ed out by being one of those well- 
bred, well-dressed nice young Eng- 
lish boys and nothing much else. The 
vortex of London society threw him 
in the way of Lavinia—exquisite, 
virginal, wealthy, and, if you please, 
a blend of Irish and Austrain. Peter 
loved Lavinia and Lavinia loved 
Peter. Society, momentarily tired of 
the cynicism which denied that such 
a fresh young love could exist, look- 
ed on and said “Bless you, my chil- 
dren.” And then on the scene came 
the exotic Princess Debelowsky. 

Now the Princess, vaguely Rus- 
sian but definitely cosmopolitan, re- 
sembled most of the great women 
of destiny—she possesses an ap- 
parently poisonous fascination ‘for 
men, a still young body, and yet a 
legendary youth. Peter succumbs 
with a swiftness quiet unflattering 
to Lavinia. The Princess uses him 
as a puppet to send hither and yon 
on her intrigues. Meanwhile Lavin- 
ia from her Austrian castle begs 
for his society. In fact, through 
most of the story the unhappy Peter, 
still at the apex of the eternal tri- 
angle, wonders to which corner of it 
he is the most drawn. 

Viewed in the light of its dénoue- 
ment, of course, the book stands out 
as a jeu d’esprit. But the effect of 
the narrative as it progresses, par- 
ticularly the disillusionment and 
cynicism of the conversation, is defi- 
nitely provocative. The authoress 
fortunately has the gift for amusing 
description and vivid fiashes of inter- 
pretative characterization. With the 
Americans in her story she goes out 
of the way to be rather-banal. She 
picks out obvious freaks, already 
well-ridiculed in contemporary - fic- 
tion, as. pegs on which to hang her 
inclusive diatribes against a whole 
nation. But even the philosophy- 
hunting American women who refer 
to their husbands always as Mr. So 
and So she lets off more easily than 
she does the official society of -Co- 
blens. The story’s air of sophistica- 
tion makes much of it rather good 
fun. 


SIMPLE AS DR. WATSON 
THE WRONG LETTER. By Walter 
8. Masterman. With a Preface by 
. Chesterton. 212 pp. New 

BE. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Y far the best thing in “The 
Wrong Letter” is Mr. Chester- 
ton’s introduction to this detec- 
tive story, which is one of the best 
condensations of what a detective 
story—and its readers—should be that 
has appeared in the English lan- 
guage.. 

I wish [he writes] when reading 
such a story to become as simple 
as Dr. Watson; to be in the happy, 
cheerful, childlike, radiant condi- 
tion of Dr. Watson and not in the 
much more dark and disillusioned . 
and satiated and skeptical condi- 
tion of Sherlock Holmes. I gen- 

erally am in that childlike condi- 
tion. ‘But in every case.it is my 
ardent and aspiring ambition to rd 
stupider than the man who 

the story. Ane tn the dane of thin 
story I actually succeeded. 

And in a judi passage of 
magnificent sonorousness, he con- 
cludes: 

I will confine myself strictly to 
pm oe | what he [the author] tees 
not do. 





the things he does not do I could 

erect an eternal tower of brass. 

This is the secret of literary crafts- 
manship, and perhaps Mr. Chester- 
ton is not too optimistic in suggest- 
ing that the rules of art may be ap- 
plicable to the detective story. But 
in the case of “The Wrong Letter,” 
baffling as it is from the first to the 
next to last page, the reader—even 
if as childlike as Dr. Watson—will be 
inclined to think that the author has 
spent too much energy in fooling his 
public and not enough in construct- 
ing a really fascinating crime. 

For the murder—and it is murder, 
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The University Now Offers to Serve 
Men and Women Who Can Not Go to College 


. To those to whom circumstances have denied academic careers 


or who have been unable to carry them as far as desired; to 
those who want to renew their grasp of earlier studies and be- 
come familiar with them in their latest developments; to those 
who recognize the business, proféssional, or social handicap 
laid upon them by lack of broader training: to those who de- 
sire to reach out to a wider culture and get more out of the 
worthwhile things of life—to all of these Columbia now offers 
genuine UNIVERSITY instruction at home. 

When Columbia University decided, after the most thorough 
consideration, that under carefully regulated conditions in- 
struction of University grade can be given by mail, 

she threw open to many thousands the educational 

advantages of a great University that otherwise 
would be denied them. Now through her Home 

Study Division, Columbia offers to come to those 

who can not come to her. 


Conducted by Members of 
The University Teaching Staff 


The courses are conducted by mem- to the student on the campus, 


mail, attention that is just as per- — special help 
sonal and complete as that given course. 


Every Course Adjusted to the 
Individual Needs of Each Student 


While each course is planned to cover all basic material essential to a full 

of the subject, there is sufficient elasticity to adapt it to 
the individual needs of each student. The instructor adjusts the course 
and emphasizes the proper parts of it in the light of his knowledge of the 
student’s interests and objectives. 


Special Advantages of Home Study 
While the University does not con- work often does better when he can 


tend that home study is as desirable work out his problems quietly alone. 
Possibility of 


for certain purposes as classroom ee et Oe 
work, it recognizes thet the student pes a. Pa to other de- 


who can not easily adapt. himself to porn advantage 
the mechanical precision of classroom home study 
Fees Payable in Convenient Amounts 
For those men and women who feel a genuine desire for the benefits 
y 


per ania aap eae tn ne hymen epee re af 


Write for Full Information 
You wiil-want to ‘know more about the scope and conduct of Colum- 
bia’s Study Courses, convenient fee payments, etc. The 
University is prepared to send full information on request. Use the 
coupon below. If you.care to write a letter outlining your 
educational needs and interests it will enable the instructors to offer 
helpful suggestions. 


: Columbia University 
University Extension—Home Study’ Department, New York 


BeSmesveaesssusaucesscusanewuacunnsawsausauuseenursseuneupeceuunesenacas 


ee Extension—Home ‘Study Dept., 


N.Y.T. 8-26) 
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of East Aurora 














Is He Sincere ? 


Cartoon in “The Philistine” 


America Has Produced Only - 
One Man Like This! 


_ The Critics 
Commend It 


New York World—“This re- 
markable_ Biography actually 
ives you the man-as he must 
ave been—unusually just.” 


St. Louts Globe Demo.—"Typo- 
eng ‘beauty — artistic 
inish.” : 
ny - . 
Philadelphia Pub. Ledger—‘An 
ineretog book—very well 
lone.” 


* New York Boning Post—“A 
remarkable picture of a re- 
markable man.” 


Arthur plang we, 
up in la type—it’s from 
Felix Shay's Book.” — ; 


Hi Ford—“it will be eagerly 
sought by readers.” 


Dr. Frank Crane—‘‘Authors of 
biographies should take note 
of this man’s performance.” 


By the way, ‘‘Elbert Hubbard of 
East Aurora” is a fine example 
of Roycroft bookmaking. A 
volume of distinction.” — 


§ his own magazine, The 








A Memoir full of fire and gaiety about the: 


best loved and best hated man of a century. 


EARCH the records of all Amer- 
ica’s most colorful and interesting 
personalities, and you will find not one 


to.compare with him. A man unusual, 


to look at, loved, hated, misunderstood 


| —a man who dared to be himself. 


Elbert Hubbard—Fra, Philistine, 
founder of the Roycrofters, writer, 
orator and business man incomparable 
—leaves behind him a life story that 
teaches us all how to live. At the 
age of 36 he had the courage to sell his 


| partnership in a business that promised 


millions, and start out afresh. He had 
no interest in the mere accumulating 
of dollars. He had somethifg to say; 


=| he. wanted to write. 


And so, he “retired” —and wrote— 


i and no editor would dare to publish 
i-what he wrote. 


That didn’t: disturb 

He. simply started 
hilistine. 
Overnight it became a success; and 
overnight Hubbard became known as a 
laugh-maker,, a chuckle-inspirer, a 
writer of sanity and sound sénse, a 
man with ideas and the courage to 
express them. | 


Elbert Hubbard. 


The Famous “Message to 
Garcia” 


It was Elbert Hubbard who wrote 
that amazing “literary trifle,” trans- 
lated. into almost every language, 
printed and reprinted thousands of 
times—that immortal “Message to 
Garcia.” Millions read it, and were 
better for having read it. Millions still 
read it, for courage, for vision, for 
strength, for understanding. 


In “Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora” 

u will find the author of the famous 
essage to Garcia,” the most prolific 
writer America has yet produced. Here 
in a volume that is probably the’ most 


- important event of the publishing 


season—certainly one of the most 
fascinating books of recent years—is 
the whole glorious, inspiring record of 
Elbert Hubbard. 


“Elbert Hubbard of Fast Aurora’”’ 
By FELIX SHAY 


Who is more qualified to write of the 
life and accomplishments of Elbert 
Hubbard than his most intimate friend 
and the general manager of his business? 
“You know me a little better than any 
— man,” wrote Hubbard to Felix 

ay. : 


And now, here it is—‘Elbert Hubbard of 
East Aurora” by Felix Shay Not just a 
biography. Not just a “life.” A personal 
memoir! Felix Shay took upon himself the 
joyous task of setting down his impressions 
and memories of one of the'most unique, inter- 
esting and versatile malities this country 
has ever known. result is a volume so 
thoroughly delightful: that you will find it an 
actual effort to put it jenst So crowded with 
Hubbard’s owa wit, and wisdom, and philos- 
a Boa will turn to it over and over again 
for help in your own problems, for sound sug- 


. gestions on right living. 


Founder of the Roycrofters 


“Blessed is the man who has found his 
work,” said Hubbard. And to give every 
man a chance to find his work—and find joy 
in it—he founded the famous Roycroft Shops 
at East Aurora. Every year brings thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the world.. Famous 
men and women make this pilgrimage to see 
and marvel at the colony of happy workers 
who are carrying on what Hubbard. began. 

In this age 3 of Hubbard, Felix Shay 
tells not only of the great Hubbard whom 
the World knew and whom he knew at the 
full-tide of his fame and glory, but also of 
Hubbard-the-Man at home and among his 
friends; of his eccentricities and peculiarities; 
of his attitude toward business and towa 
money-making; of what he thought of a 
hundred famous individuals; of some of his 
historic quarrels; of how he wrote and talked 
and worked and played! 


A many-sided genius was Hubbard, who rode 
like a centaur, wrote like an angel, fought 
hypocrisy and sham, made friends with hoboes 
and Presidents alike. He had no use for stiff 
collars, for white hands, for great wealth. His 
was a life so crowded with activity, so glorious 
with high adventure, so rich in achievement 
that people said of him wherever he went, 
“There goes a man!” 


Read “Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora!” 


Read—and pattern your life from his—and ° 


fashion your ideals from his—and match your 
ideas with his! Read it for 5 days free, and see if 
you'll give up thys fascinating book! 

WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 18, 50 West 47th St., New York City. 











PLEASE READ IT 
FOR 5 DAYS 
FREE 


* No money—we don’t want 
it. We want you to see this 
great new volume, the 40 full- 
page cartoons, the photo- 
graphs, the 40 full-page illu- 
mined mottoes, the enchant- 
ing text, Then—if you are 
delighted ‘and inspired—you 
buy the book. Otherwise you 
return it without cost or 
obligation. 


tomy mail the coupon— 
NOW. “Elbert. Hubbard of 
East Aurora” by. Felix Shay 
will go forward to you at 
once. Enjoy it at our expense 
for 5 days. Within that time 
you have the privilege of 
returning it without cost, or 
keeping it as your own and 
sending only $3.50 lus a few 
cents postage in full payment. 


's all we ask. 





Please read it for $ days free | 




















THIS COUPON BRINGS IT! 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Dept. 18, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


Send on “Elbert Hubbard of East Au- 
rora” by his friend and business associate, 
Feliz Shay. I want to read it and judge it 
for wim Within 5 days I will return it 
without cost or obligation, or send — 
$3.50 plus a few cents postage in fu 
payment. 
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Bobbs Merrill 


shicmiani saphariainencen 


hc Royal Road 


-to Romance 


An exultant spirit of youth and 
freedom sings its pages. — 
Chicago Pat, Illustrated. $5.00. 





By FREDERICK L. COLLINS 
(Fredecick Lewia) 


Whare to gy whens snip, when 
to eat, what to see, how to be com- 
fortable, how to save time, the cost 
of living and traveling all. in his 


unique guide to Western . 
68 charts, $2.50 


DREADFUL 
DECADE . 


Unvarnished sketches of the queer 

people and strange events in the 

United States during the wild and 

woolly ’Seventies. By the author 

of Uncommon Americans. $3. -50 

By JOHN BARRYMORE 
e 


Confessions 
of an Actor 


A cheerfal, ‘gusty narrative—full 
of rowdiness of tone and anecdote. 
‘ —— Alexander “Woollcott in NY. 
World.  Elaborately . Illuatrated, 

$2.50 





HOW TO COOK GAME - 











It reads like the wildest romance. 
Only 2 Dumas could conceive fic- 
tion that equaled it, No modern 
spinner of adventure stories has ever 
approached it in thrills. 

Gertrude Atherton in International 
Book Review. Illustrated, $5.00 





By HENSHAW WARD 





Evoturion ror Jon Dos 
A Seat at the Circus of the Intellect 


Thobbing -is 2 declaration of war 
upon ignorance and prejudice mas- 
querading as awe and veneration. 
Every ‘earnest thinker’ ought to 
read it as a test of self.— 


| C.B. Ayres in New Republic. $3.50 


By ALBERT EDWARD 
iGGAM 


The Family Tree 


Each volume, $3.00 
Vernon Autograph Edition 
Mlastrated, boxed. The set $7.50 


Gye ay Life 


Informal and anecdotal observations 
of the great and the titled, with and 
without their halos, by the wife of 
the former Ambassador to Italy. Pro- 
fasely Illustrated. - * $4.00 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company 








foreboders and ee of the worst 


‘still feels rather uneasy, about them. 
If the large vercentage would read 
Miss Proctor’s interesting book it 
would ‘hereafter. sleep just . as | well 
when a brilliant and. long-tailed 
comet seems.to be. pointing: its head 
toward this fated planet as it-does 
after the menacing, visitor - fades 
away into space. For they will learn 
‘how harmless comets are from her 
exposition of their probable ‘origin, 
‘their place in the heavens,. their 
‘orbits, their relations with the earth, 
the other planets, the sun, and one 
another, their entire imnocence, so 
‘fdr as ‘cosmic destruction: and fatal 
portent are concerned, their fascina- 
tion as myste objects of the sky 
arid-'the’ entertaining story of what 
miéih has thought. nm ever since 
he has’ been writing his fears, ‘his 
thoughts and his curiosities. concern- 
thg them. 

The tale is sufficiently,. —— 
and —t of ita. mysteries are’ still 
unsolved to . There: 
i@ no part of it more entettaining 
than the chapter, which narrates, 


‘vietions of famous men, somé of 
‘therm the greatest of their day, ‘con- 
cerning’ the portentous nature of 
‘these mysterious yisitors. Big-game 
‘hunters who begin to.tire of that 
‘sport, fishermen .whoe would like to 
‘look ‘up instedd of down for a while; 
and others ionging for a new..hobby 
or new avocation, will dotbtless. be 
espécially | intereated in a chapter 
which telis, them about. the joys of 
comet-hinting with a, small telescope 
and another which offers counsel as 
to photographing comets. The final 
ehapter takes up the 
which the author insists Lord Kelvin 
‘made as a joke, that the germs of 
life may have come to this earth in 
a meteor. But, joke or earnest, Miss 
Proctor still envisages for the reader 
the mystery. of carbon in cerain 
meteorites and “the all-engrossing 
conclusion that wherever carbon ex- 
ists there organic matter exists or 
has existed.” She tells the story of 
several of the great comets, such as 
Donati’s and Halley's, and explains 
that ‘comets sometimes have very 





distressing experiences, right out 
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Brief Reviews 


comment, through ‘which gleams a 
‘sparkle of wit here and there, while 


with ‘many brief extracts, the con- |’ 


n,|imto. and become a part of 


BIRTH CONTROL 
BIRTH CONTROL AND THE 
ns T: Plea and a Forecast. 


spilt 
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eontrol can be’ made an important 
factor ini the race’s biological develop- 
ment, and a hecessary one if man- 
kind wishes to attain a common ethi- 
cal standard. He is convinced that it 
will be riecessary to control the in- 
crease of population to insure any 
permanence to the existing form of 
‘civilization. 





HISTORY OF ART 
+ART THROUGH THE .AGES: An 
: Its History and 
ty Helen Gardner. 
, pp. New York: 
Harvourt, Brace 4 Oo. $4. 
GARDNER can .congrat- 
— hy: Be chet Pon: has ac- 
€ success 
a very’ on fe work. .For 
her comprehensive survey does not 
erate, as is too often the case 
with such attempts, into a mass of 
detail wherein one fails to see the 


Instead, she seeks for the 
beginnings of expression of the art 
impulse and traces its evolution 
down through the ages in all regions 
and periods of artistic consequence, 
so bringing out their several back- 
grounds, spirits and characteristics 
and so showing their connections 
that one gets the whole vast devel- 
opment in a deeply impressive. ,and 
continuous perspective. The task 
demanded an immense amount of 
knowledge that had been not merely 
acquired but had throughly soaked 
the 


knowledge into its due relations and 
an extraordinary sense of selection 
that enabled her to-keep out all the 
detail except such as would illustrate 
fittingly the successive develop- 
ments and show their nature and 
significance.- One ranges down the 
centuries from. prehistoric. man to 
the present time, perceiving the 
high-lights of artistic expression, 
the achievements of significance, the 


( Continued on Following Page") 
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the material 
for a speech 
f ocr ele 
what the -saljeit may bo > 


' Save yourself the time and effort of laborious. 
- Search through numerous mb rag ae to ‘that 
final. authority where alf subjects of anent 
interest to ‘mankind are treated clearly a 
Y adequately—w’ every important fact 
about our world and what has taken place.as 
upon. it from: the dawn of ‘history to the’ 

ona day is embraced in oné compre- 


fa 


THE ‘NEW INTERNATIONAL 
-- ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Nicest is the reeord of the world’s knowledge . from its first 

beginnings to the brilliant story of the present. The 

okteee of mankind from the crude and clouded stages 
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4]. civilized’ to extended discussi 
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} all subjects in all ages this work wil guide you to the facts you seek. 
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Do you remember’ the re- 
markable ‘climb*in sales of 
Tue. Ware Monkey? Mr. 
Galsworthy’s new novel 


The Silver Spoon 


‘sold more copies in its first 
two weeks than THe Witz ' 
Monkey did in its first five 
_ weeks. 
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Reviews 


( Centinued from Preceding Page ) 
evolution of the artistic spirit. Miss 


Gardner came to her task well 


equipped for its exacting demands, 
for she has been for some fime in 


charge of instruction in the~history 1) 


of art in the school of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 

The book begins with a survey of 
the vestiges of the expression of 
artistic impulse in the paleolithic 
and neolithic ages in Europe, comes 
on down through the early and 
later Egyptian periods, the art of 
Babylon, Chaldea, Assyria, and the 
Mincan civilization, to Greece and 
Rome, and so on through the periods 
and nations of the Christian era. 
Mohammedan art and that of Persia 
get a chapter each. The art of} 
China, India and Japan and that of 
‘ancient America in the middle and 
southern regions of the hemisphere 
are treated, each in its own cliapter,' 
and separate from the stream of 
European development because they 
were not connected with or influ- 
enced by it. The survey ends with 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury but a final chapter studies the] 

artistic developments and tendencies 
* of Europe and America during the 
last two decades and notes the ef- 
fect of the contemporary situation 
upon all the arts, 

The author's method is to study 


each era, as, for instance, Holland f 


in. the seventeenth century, England 
from the Gothic age to 1900, the 
Early Christian and Byzantine 
period, as a unit in culture and to 
present, first, a brief historical sur- 
‘ vey of the conditions—geography, 
climate, religion, social, economic 
and political status—that have in- 
fluenced its art and then to set 
forth the course of. artistic develop- 
ment during the era, discussing and 
analyzing a few of its most typical 
examples in both the major and the 
minor arts. At the end’a brief 


summary —-brings out the esthetic]. 


significance of the era as a whole 

and in its relations to other periods. | 

The author's aim is to develop in| 

the reader a broader understanding 

of. the artistic tmpulse and its ex- 

. Pression and to enable him, by rea- 
son .of this comprehensiye under- 
standing, to appreciate art more 
keenly and to perceive the vital cor- 
relation among the arts. 

In a book of such extended field 

and comprehensive survey it is in- 
evitable that many names ahd ex- 
amples, some of them of great 
fame, and all biographic material 
must be left out. - Therefore, the 
reader must expéct very little of this 
kind of matter,,which usually fills 
“most of the of art history 
' studies. But the 
ment of hbackgro . spirit, rela- 
tions, significance will enable him 
to appreciate and understand all of 
that mush better when he finds it 
in other -vooks. 

An important feature of the vol- 
ume is the wealth of illustration, 
which inctudes several color plates, 
@ great many haiftone plates and 


I splitting latest ! 


+ mae fox 


E. J. RATH’s 

rip-roaring, side- G. HOWARD WATT 

Publisher: 1819 Broadway 
New York 





luminating treat- | 





many drawings in the text 

ing to almost 700 altogether. Each 
chapter is followed by a bibliography, 
while an appendix contains a brief 
but well-chosen bibliography on 
theory. and ‘practice of esthetics; 
lists of places at which reproduc- 
tions can be secured and a glossary 
of-technical terms..-White the book 
has been written fer use in 
educational institutions, it will be 
invaluable forthe general reader 
who wants something that will give 
him a fundamental understanding of 


the development and the historica! |’ 


significance of art. ‘ 


The George H. Doran Company 
announces. that Stephen Vincent 
Benét, author of “Spanish Bayonet” 
and “Tiger Joy,” 
one of the Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellowships for the year 1926-27. 
These fellowships are open to art- 
ists, musicians, writers, scientists, 
research workers, or scholars’ who 
can present logical plans for study 
for the year in their particular 
fields. Preference is given to per- 





has been awarded} 














By HENRY H. ARNOLD, Major, U.S. Air Service 


THE living, throbbing epic of man’s conquest of 
the air to date, told bya pioneer air pilot. Scien- 
tifically accurate but presented in everydaylanguage. 


illimitable 
. nities coming to the fore. Just the book you want 
to understand today’s developments. $3.50. 


Eddie Rickenbacker, America’s premier ace,,says 
fills 
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Airmen and Aircraft 


Robert W. Chambers. 


‘yeveals the trath about 
Captain Kidd ina new, 
thrilling histerical novel 


THE MAN 
THEY HANGED 


Writing with all his vigor and in his most brilliant style, 


the author of “Cardigan” 


resents a stirring picture of 


‘Colonial New York, of Kidd on the high seas and in 
his English prison, "of colorful swash-buckling adven- 
turers and brave, lovely women. 


$2.00 


By BESS STREETER 
ALDRICH 


The breezy, humorous ad- 
ventures of a singularly 
wholesome and delightful 
American household. By 
the author of “The Rim of 
the Prairie,” “Mother 
Mason,” etc. 


$2.00. This-is an Appleton Book 


MEDUSA’S 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
BACON 


A brilliantly told mystery 
novel, centering around the 
strange disappearance of a. 


society beauty. 
| $1.50. This is an Appleton Book | 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND’S 
Fine Novel of Empire Building 


But in Our Lives 


The story of a life dedicated 
in the,service of his country. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 





History of 
Political Science 


From Plato to the Present 
By ROBERT H. MURRAY 


Professor of Historical Stud- 
ies ‘at Oxford University. 
$4.00. This is an Appleton Book 


Problems of 
Childhood 
By ANGELO PATRI 


A new volume by this great 
teacher dealing the 
eternal triangle of children, 
parents and schools. $2.00 


D. APPLETON. AND COMPANY 


This is an Appleton Book 


Her Life and Art 
By CHARLES EDWARD 
RUSSELL 
An intimate biography of 


the great American actress. 
Fully illustrated, 


$5.00. This is an Apptésoe Book 


A Best Seller 
Everywhere 
By SUSAN ERTZ 
“Powerful . - penetrating, 
kindly, ieoeianie” 
—N. Y. Times. 
$2.00. ‘This is an Appleton Book 


By R. W. ALEXANDER _ 

~ rushing tale of s quest for 
from 

to the South Sa. 


$2.00. Thisis an Appleton Book 





"THE TOLL 
OF VICTORY 
By ANNETTE REID 


Unusually fine stories of 
village life in England. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book. 


By DONALD C. PEATTIE. | 


_ Thee romance behind x 
-and-marketing of - 


PIRTLE 
DRUMS IT IN . 
By CHARLES DIVINE 


An: amusing’ little farce 
comedy, making pleasant 
sport of big business. For 


reading or acting. 50 cents 
35 West 32nd 
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what Mr. Chesterton comfortably 
calls “the corpse in the Summer 
house,” which is the basis of any 
real detective yarn—is of Sir James 
Watson, Home Secretary of Great 
Britain, who is: discovered in his 
Study in the following depressing 
condition: | 

Clean hme wound—no burning 
—fired from a distance—probably 
while he ga me right tem-. 


-ple—bullet lodged in 
straightf orwaré—both hi hands limp, 
and un- 


There follows one of those inter- 
minabdle: clue hunts, in which sus- 
picion is cast upon Superintendent 
¥inclair of Scotland Yard; on Syl- 
vester Collins, the amateur detective 
who plays Holmes to his official 
mind; on Lewis, Sinclair’s. subordi- 
nate; on Sanders, who had been Sir 
James’s private secretary; and on 
Ronald Watson, Sir James’s wastrel 
son. Heart interest is added, in- 
volving Sanders, Collins and. Sir 
James’s daughter, Mabel, in an un- 
usual triangle. And the solution is 
extremely simple and very unex- 
pected. 


Here—it seems—lies the defect of 
“Fhe Wrong Letter.” Walter S. 
Masterman has strained so hard to 
avoid doing the things which Ches- 
terton denounces and has spent s0 
much time in constructing a booby- 
trap for all but the least gullible that 
his story ends very lamely, is not, in 
fact, a story at all, but a merely re- 
cital of events. And so—pace G. K. 
C.—“The Wrong Letter” is not 
worthy to stand beside “The Mur- 
ders of the Rue Morgue” or “The 
Hound of the Baskervilles.” 

What gives permanence to the 
work of Conan Doyle is the fact that 
the reader is put through an expert 
course in inductive analysis, that he 
is treated to the whole crime, as it 
slowly develops. In “The Wrong 
Letter,” the reader begins with the 
crime and works backward in more 


jor less perfect safety. His attention 


is concentrated only on detecting the 
murderer, and he is not involved in 
the perils of the manhunt, which is 
a natural concommitant of crime. 


IN THE SILLY SEASON 
THE STOOPING VENUS. By Bruce 


Marshall. 338 pp. New York: B. 
P. Dutton & Co. §$2. 


DERN” is a much-abused 

word. Bruce Marshall’s char- 

acters are “modern” in the 
sense that they discuss books issued 
since 1920, dance to music published 
in New York, wear gowns made in 
Paris, and mention politics originated 
in London. Mr. Marshall has anx- 
iously hoped to combine the Mayfair 
with the evangelical schools of fic- 


his “smartness” certain moral les- 
sons out of the gospel according to 
the humdrum. His story of the young 
woman .who went after. sensation 
with a brilliant novelist, and re- 
turned to duty with her husband, a 
motor car manufacturer, is literary 
in the worst possible sense. When 
one character remarks to another, 
“My love .for you is like the sun,” 
and the other soulfully responds, 
“Why that’s poetry,” it is time to 
look for reassurance to the calendar: 
after all, it is the silly season.” 

Mr. Marshall, as a matter of fact, 
is not content with one novelist for 
a character. He has two. Both are 
in love with his gojden-haired hero- 
ine, who, of course, has “a little 
pagan body.” It is the one who lands 
a “best seller,” however, who wins 
Louise from her husband. Louise's 
marriage was sufficiently incredible, 
but the great love, the grand roman- 
tic. passion that comes to her and 
to Robert Hewit, in a huge and 
fashionable hotel where all their 
friends and enemies are sure to stop, 
has not been equaled since the ele- 
gant absurdities which George Moore 
once committed concerning “The 
Lovers of Orelay.” Louise and Ro- 
bert are ready to “count the world 
well lost for love” at one moment, 
and the next are weighing the flimsi- 
est scruples. 

Fortunately, another girl happens 
along and kisses Robert at just the 
moment that Louise enters the one 
obsecure room, out of an enormous 
hotel, where her boy-friend is. The 
result is, naturally, a scene. Both 
the women stalk out of the room and 
Jeave Robert, which is rather amus- 
fing, but the effect is spoiled by an 
oversupply of conversation. | The 





Latest Works of Fiction 





small talk which Mr. Marshall in-| 


flicts upon his characters appears to 


Berta Ruck at her very ‘lowest ebb. 

An instance. of: how not to write is 

provided on almost any: page. At 

random, page 65 offers the following 
specimen: 


He. got in, and the car shot 
forward like a thought Sped from 
a giant’s brain. They swerved a 
the avenue, turned sharply to th 


road, throwing a ribbon of hungry 
light The night was 
clear, ‘a perfect gem in a perfect 
sett The sky shone like bur- 


nished ‘steel, a Figen shield pricked 

with stars; and the new moon, an 

= yes by invisible threads, was 
hite crest upon indigo. 


pC the characters talk and 
think and: act alike. Especially talk. 
The matter which presumed to be 
developed in the novel is handed over 
to the. so-called characters who de- 
liver opinions upon it at breakfast, 
in motor cars, at tea, under such 
skies as the above, and at dinner 
parties. All very terrible. 


LITERARY MASS-PRODUCTION. 
THE GREAT BRIGHTON MYS8- 
TERY. By J. 8. Fletcher. 310 
He New .York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


8. FLETCHER is surely the 
shrewdest and most progressive 

* of noveligts. For he is forward- 
looking enough to apply to the novel- 
writing craft the principles that are 
making modern industrialism the 


~ | greatest force in the world. He has; 


seen the advantages of standardized 
mass production in the making of 
automoblies and reapers and other 
machinery, and has applied those 
triumphant principles of American 
industry to the writing of his par- 
ticular brand of tales. The results 
surely cry aloud his wisdom. Forno 
other novelist of any land can equal 
his output of fiction, nor can the 
reader be so sure of what he is buy- 
ing. when he purchases a novel by 
any other author. If he buys a 
Fletcher mystery story he can be ab- 
solutely sure of its dependable qual- 


tion; he has~therefore added unto| ity 


This new novel, Mr. Fietcher’s 
fourth for the year of 1926, holdsto 
the well-known id that its au- 
thor set seven or eight years ago 
when he first made known his special 
gift for the writing of stories of mys- 
terious crime and its detection. As 
always, the plot is a model of me- 
chanical construction, the crime is 
one of intricate and baffling feat- 
ures, the development of all its ram- 
ifications is progressively intriguing, 
and the criminal finally pays the 
price of his misdeed. The story is 
scened at Brighton four or five 
years ago, and the reader is plunged 
at once into its mysteries when in 
the first pages the body of a dead 


man is found at the foot of the cliffs. |_ 


At first the supposition is that he 
has fallen off the cliffs and broken 
his neck, _but there are suspicious 


who proves to be very wealthy and 
almost a stranger in England, has 
had business interests in many parts 
of the world, and the trail of his life 
is tracked back to Australia, where 
had happened incidents whose re- 
sults are associated with his murder. 

It is all d carefully and 
smoothly, with that gradual enhanc- 
ing of mystery and doubt that en- 
gages the reader's attention and sets 
him to guessing as to the identity 
of the murderer and weighing as he 
reads the values of the different 
clues. ; 

People who are mystery-novel fans 
always want to-read the Fletcher 
stories, and they can be supe when 
they sit down to this new one that 
they will get the full measure of 
,what they desire and expect. 
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Mildred Wasson 
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0 GENTEEL LADY! 
Esther Forbes 
This piquant romance of 
crinoline days is one of 
the best of all vacation 
ovels. $2.00 


ni 
TRAILS AND . 
SUMMITS OF THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
Walter Collins O’Kane 


An indispensable ide- 
book for the lonaiaar vis- 


"New fiction, néw biography, new travel 
books for the mountains or seashore 


MY ANTONIA 


Willa Cather 


A new improved edition of the book. which 
Hugh Walpole considers to be “one of the 
very finest of all American novels.” 





itor to Vermont. $2.50 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 
AND SOUTHERN SHADE 
Douglas Goldring 


Delicate vignettes of Scandinavia and the 
French provinces fill a fascinating new 
book by the author of “Gone Abroad.” 


Illustrated. $2.50 
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James W. Schultz 
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are 
gee page. $2.50 
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Maieut tate Se 
Mackenzie beyond. the heights of “Carni- 
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mystery, a treasure and a lady fair. 
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William Beebe’s 
eee 
account of his latest 
scientific adventure: 


The Arcturus 


Adventure 


The New York Times says: 
“He cannot be dull, even 
when he tries. He is too 
human and sees too much 
humanness in nature,” 


Stuart Sherman says: 
“TI know of just one book 
that can stand comparisons 
‘with ‘Galapagos’ and that is 
‘The Arcturus Adventure.’ ” 

The Atlantic Monthly says: 
“William Beebe has crowded 
more remembered minutes 
into his life than any living 
scientist. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, read “The Arcturus 
Adventure. “as 


64 IUustrations 
$6.00 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 








cA New Novel by 
Jackson Gregory 
The Desert 


A tale of danger and ro- 
mantic adventure on ades- 
’ ert ranch and in a notori- 
ous Mexican border town, 
by the author of “The 
Everlasting Whisper.” 


$2.00 at all booket “ . Serib 

















' “A ‘best-seller’ as 
well as a good book,”’ 
Says the ultra-critical 
London Spectator of / 


THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


BS 
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532 America! 
$2.00 Everywhere 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 





All Books 
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Literature in Hungary 


( Continued from: Page 8 ) 


than a — newspaper: 


edness. Although a daily pape 
dependent upon the graces of the 


of Budapest society or other “mon- 
danités” of equal importanee. Fran- 
cis Méra, Ludwig Bird, Julius Krudy 
are contributors to this paper which 
they have made, intellectually, at 

periodical 


in Hungary. 

“Antoinette.” by Ludwig Biré, was 
first published in the “Vil4g,” too. 
Biré needs no introduction in Amer- 
fca. Broadway has seen several 
plays by him. His novels, such as 
“The Jews of Bazin” and “Amor and 


Psyche” are well known all over the 


European Continent. 


“Antoinette” is a modern Madame 
Dubarry, whose story is both enter- 
taining and profound. Biré, although 
he is full of deep philosophic 
thoughts, ripenerl by many years of 

mediation, knows that philosophy 
and fiction are incongruous. His 
teachings,—because he is a moralist— 
are so skilfully submerged in undi- 
luted. fiction that, without noticing 
the intent to. preach, the reader 
realizes only upon further reflection 
that in addition to the pleasure 
caused by the 


unexpected turns 
the narrative ~ has become a better 
man. 

. ee. 


LITICS has been Hungary's 
greatest enemy since the foun- 
dation of the kingdom a thou- 

gand years ago. The incestuous mar- 
riage of politics, or more Correctly, 
of government against the people, in 
spite of the people and to the detri- 
ment of the people, with the popula- 
tion’s private life, has finally led to 
the establishment of a police state. 
Desider Szab6 was the most gifted 
troubadour of the white terror in 
Hungary. He wrote a book, “The 
Flooded Village,” which the leaders 
of the terror, searching for the docu- 
mentation of their claims, accepted 





their Bible. Szabé has become 
their national poet and semi-god. 
This mesalliance did not last-long, 
however. Szab6, whose gifts are be- 
yond dispute, felt ill at east in the 
company of the medley crowd of po- 
litical opportunists and adventures. 
Chased by his obstinate impetuosity 
from one extreme to another he has, 
in his latest book, turned against his 


former Molisers, and wrote, in three 
| volumes; a powerful indictment of 


Hungarian political quackery. 

Desider Szab6, like most of Hun- 
gary's popular writers, started on his 
career as a journalist. The way 
Magyariand’s newspapers are written 
explains why journalism’ in that 
country is so closely connected with 
the more permanent products of 
belies lettres. 

Every little news item in a Hun- 
garian journal is a complete narra- 
tive: a miniature novel or a drama 
in a nutshell. 
merely info 


called 


aya yt yscse ~—Amgee Proved a 

good means of breeding men versed 

in pungent writing. In a few thou- 

sand words the author has to tell a 

story which would be sufficient ma- 

terial to justify the writing of a hook. 
*,? 


ETWEEN the high-strung indi- 
vidualism of Anna Cillich and 
the historic objectivism of An- 

dor Kozma, author of “Honfoglal4s,” 
there is a radical difference in the 
“Weltanschauung” of two genera- 
tions. In thise poem Mr. Kozma 
sings the heroic of Hungary’s 
conquest by A: "s warriors. There 
is nothing extraordinary about this 
poem except that an author, living 
in the second quarter of the twen- 
tieth century, should write such an 
old-fashioned work, reminiscent of 


of | the days of Tonquato Tasso. 


Hungarian literature is, in fact, 
the battleground of literary styles 
and conceptions greatly divergent 
from one another. Side by side with 
anticipations of the literary devel- 
opments of the thirtieth century 
we find, among the recent publica- 
tions of Budapest publishers, several 
books which make one remember the 
products of the Middle Ages. In- 
deed, one has the impression that 
the Hegelian pre-natal atavism has 
found an illustration in the case of) 
Hungarian literature. Thus, in their 
evolution toward racy belles-lettres 
the Hungarian writers are undergo- 
ing a process of transformation from 
the aboriginal forms of literature to 
the ultra-modern tendencies of the 
Present era. Emi. L&NOYSL. 





Gilbert Stuart 


(Continued from Page 5 ) 


His manner had something of the 
formality of the old school; but it 
was evident, at the first —_ 
that he had been conversant with 
good society. He loved to display 
his powers as a conversationalist, 
and to come in friendly collision 
with intelligence and wit, in order 
to sparkle and shine. He was 
sometimes a little fastidious and 
ecgentric, but he never lost the 
manners of a gentleman on any 
occasion. The lives and works of 
the great artists of all ages were 
familiar to him as his palette. He 
discoursed upon their excellences, 
defects and erenr agerme as one 
who had read and examined them 
all most ee His’ elo- 
and attrac- 
tive; yt ‘voice strong and deep; 
his enunciation clear and distinct; 
and his countenance came in aid 
his voice, for his features were 


ever passed hi 
saying, “That - no ordinary man. 

This is Samuel L. Knapp’s oak: 
mate, approved by Miss Anne Stuart, 
the -painter’s daughter. It relates 
to. the years when, after his days of 
busy sittings in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, he was estab- 
lished in Boston—=still painting busily 
and, no doubt, still turning out 
copies or adaptations of the three 
types of Washington's head which 
he had got from three series of 
sittings given him by the General. 

It would be idle to pretend that the 





the painter never saw Washing- 
ton except in old age. The fact is 
not altered that the Washington who 
tives before our eyes is the Washing- 
ton Stuart painted, just as truly as 





the King Henry. VIII who lives in 
our imaginations is the Bluff 
Hai that Shakespeare put into a 
play 


In the mreumstances, no apology 
is “due the connoisseurs of art for 
treating his exhaustive collection of 
reproductions of Stuart portraits 
and his elaborate presentation of the 
Painter's life and personality, from 
the historical rather than from the 
art critic's point of view. Gilbert 
Stuart was one of the ablest painters 
of his time and his technical merits 
as a portraitist are very high. But 
he painted a period, he preserved 
the features of a generation. And 
it was the most significant genera-. 
tion in the history of our country. 
His contribution to the world is not 
merely a contribution of the world of 


part. 


Something should be said about the 
distribution of the materia! in the 
four folio volumes of Mr. Park's 
work. In the first is the biograph- 
ical and critical manner. Beginning. 
in the first and running through = 
second is the proper, 
few special plates are included eo 
these two volumes. The third and 
fourth volumes are composed entire- 
ly of reproductions in black and 
white of Stuart paintings. There are 
606 of these 
excellent—the Washington portraits 
coming last in a group by them- 
Selves.. In the catafogue are listed 
947 portraits of other persons be- 
sides the 111 Washington portraits, 
or a total of 1,058. Appended are 
lists of present and past owners of 
Gilbert Stuart paintings, so that the 
whole work is a true compendium 
of knowledge on the subject. More- 
over, as a fine specimen of book- 
making the work compels attention; 
the pc i was eg ~ by that 
master of his craft, Bruce Rogers: 








“There's a pirate 


“én the heart of each of us.” 


LISTEN, 
MOON! — 


by Leonard Cline 


Higbie Chaffinch, Latin Professor at the University 
of Johns Hopkins, discovered his pirate at a ripe 
old age. And what havoc it played with him!, 
He was suddenly transformed from a meek old 
man into the most daring of the pirate crew 
which terrorized Chesapeake Bay, 
defied the Klan, aided elopements, and searched 
for buried treasure. Hiltonshurley Moggs, head 
of the Moggs Foundation for the Purveying of 
Useless Things’ to Worthy People, Ruth and 
Kendrick, Mrs. Potter, Southern lady of undeniable 
charms, gallant Judge Weems—a dangerous crew 


kidnapped. 


they were with their ad- 
ventures, their romance 
and the mingled humor 





and pathos of their 
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lives ‘of derring-do. 
All readers will 
agree that what 
the moon heard 
is well worth 
listening to. 

$2.00. 
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are sure to discuss 


it endlessly 
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“Will be 
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The story of the famous 
actress who won the heart 
of the Prince of Wales. 
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. Fannie Hurst 
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“Springtime romance; fresh 
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in the BOOKMAN. 
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Editor, The New York Times Book 
Review: : 


With reference to the claim that 
Thomas Jefferson invented the swivel 
chair, permit me to inform you that 
an ancient Egyptian four-legged stool 
with a seat that revolves on a bronze 
pivot may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum collection. of Egyptian relics. 
This stool is inlaid with ivory and 
the seat is of maroon, colored 
leather. Is there anything new un- 
der the sun? 2 

Feanx H. VYIsErettyr. 

New York. 


Editor, The New York Times Book 
Review: 


May I call your attention to a 
slight error made by the writer of 
the review of my “Menace of Na- 
tionalism in Education,” which ap- 
peared in THe New York Tres on 
Sunday, July 117 In his opening sen- 
‘tence he stated: “Mr. Scott ts an 
Englishman.” As a matter of fact, 
I-am an American and have lived 
most of my life in the United States. 
The error, however, is quite natural. 
When I finished the book, I was 
residing in Littlehampton in Sussex 
and therefore dated my preface from 


. | thermore, I was advised that before 


publishing it would be well to weed 
out all -Americanisms from my 
manuscript. It seems that English 
reviewers nose out Americanisms, as 
bloodhounds nose out convicts. Once 
they get the scent of an American- 
ism firmly in their nostrils, they are 
apt to make for it and to forget all 
about subject matter. -A 100 per 
cent. American like H,. L. Mencken 
(for m1 his attitude toward Engiand 
Mr. Mencken seems to be as much 


Hibernian Rotarian) might have 
refused to have the Americanisms 
touched. But there seemed to be no 
vital reason, in my own case, for 
championing the American language 
against the mother tongue, especially 
as I much preferred to have the 
book reviewed for subject matter 
than for Americanisms. An Irish 
gentleman kindly consented to elim- 
inate them, and did so so effectively 
that no review that has come to my 
attention has spoken of them. 

The menace of nationalism seems 
to me to be very great, but not s0 
great in my own case as to make 
it necessary for me to disguise my- 
self as an Englishman. 

JonaTHAN F. Scort. 

Granville Centre, Mass. 





Editor, The New York Times Book 
Review: 


My skin is hard enough to 
withstand the sophisticated attacks 
against my book, “Singing Rawhide,” 
such as the unsigned one in the 
July 4 issue of your estimable paper, 
but I do object strenuously to your 
reviewer setting me down as the 
owner of the various magazines I 
edit. In all fairness you should pub- 
lish the information that it is Mr. 
LW. M. Clayton who is the owner of 
the magazines published: under the 
general heading of The Clayton Pub- 


‘boy Storie=- 

Trail and Clues. It is Mr. 

who has put his own 
money in these magazines; as- 
sumed the ‘financial risks, and who 
has discovered probably more “fa- 
mous” writers than any other pub- 
lisher. ‘The list includes such names 
as Octavus Roy Cohen, Achmed Ab- 

Robert W. Sneddon, Hugh 
I cannot let this pass 


written in my office, as your re- 
viewer states, but at home after the 





Béditor, The New York Times Book 
Review: 
“The Days of Dickens” was the 


the act for which he was sent to the 





of a hundred per center as any]. roofs 


lications: Ace-High Magazine, Cow- 
Ranch Romances,—The+ 


Objection and Reproof 


Fleet—refusal to pay damages award- 
ed by court—he would be jailed for 
“Contempt.” And he would be 
thrown into a jail where conditions 
would be ten times more severe than 
in the Fleet. He would enjoy none 
of the privileges that he obtained 
without question in the British 
prison. In a county jail Mr. Pick- 
wick would find himself thrown in 
with a crew of criminals, the. foul- 
est, vilest offscourings of society. 
He would have to subsist upon the 
and 


would he be permitted to supplement 
it from his own means. He would 
even have to wash his own clothes: 
You will remember that when he was 
sent to the Fleet for debt, he took 
his valet with him, who was permit- 
ted to pass in and out of the prison, 
buying Mr. Pickwick’s food, prepar- 
ing his meals, attending to all his 
needs. Now, in no county jail would 
anything of the sort be permitted. In 
brief, when Mr. Pickwick looked 
back on his condition in the Fleet, it 


would appear heavenly in compari- |. 


son with the treatment that we give 
today to the man guilty of “con- 
tempt of court.” ; 
Horace . LInpsay. 
Napa, California, May 29, 1926. 


'Epte of a Modern 
Marco. Polo 
(Continued from Page 1) 


city I passed the wonderful Po- 
tola, one of the wonders of the 
world—a gigantic block of build- 
ings. I have not-yet counted how 
many stories high, mostly white- 
washed, with the centre painted 
red and surmounted by small 
of gold. It impressed me 
like the great ruins of Angkor Wat 
in. Cambodia, St. Peter's, the 

Mahal— 





on which incense is burned when 
the Dalai Lama passes by. 

Of his reflections on having at last 
completed this tremendously difficult 
journey, Younghusband also gives us 
@ paragraph in General Pereira’s own 
words, but the account of his stay at 
Lhasa is, like the rest of the book, 
devoted to informing observations 
useful to experts familiar with Tibet 
and its problems. 

From Lhasa the General walked to 
the railhead in Northern India, about 
400 miles, and thence down to Cal- 
cutta by train. Most men would be 
content, after such a journey, to rest. 
But not so Pereira. He went to 
Mandalay-and thence up to the rail- 
head in Burma, and across the series 
of excessively steep and high moun- 
tain ridges that divide the rivers of\ 
India from those of China, and from 
Yunanfu started north to the valley 
of the Yangtse. Within a mile or so 
of Kanze he Fortunately 


a Dr. Thompson was with him on| 


this stretch, and he gave him stimu- 


lants and arranged to get. him to the 
.city..-The 


Sir Francis Younghusband’ well 
phrased !t, “forced out of his frail 
body its last possibility.” To the end 
he pushed on, and although he made 
no diary entries on the last day, he 
worked on his map, which is now. the 
most accurate survey of Central Asia 
that the British Government pos- 
sesses.’ His life was full of-adventure 
in service. Perhaps some one will 
later bring out this picture Mm its full 
colors, either permitting the traveler 
to speak for himself, or passing his 
life through the sieve of those broad 
human interests which it so obvi- 
ously possessed, but which, in the 
Present volume, have been subordi- 
nated to the data that belong in a 
guidebook to the route from Peking 
to. Lhasa, - f 





| Yale University is to have a Wal- 
ter Camp Memorial in the form of a 
with enclo- 


*‘Walter Camp’s 
Handbook on Health and How to 
Keep It’ and ‘Football Without a 
Coach,"’ published by D. Appleton & 





Co. 


a gastric ulcer. “His iron will,” as |, 














by Camilla 


AN INTRIGUING, BREEZY, TWENTIETH 
CENTURY LOVE STORY IN WHICH 
LAYIMIA AND PRINCESS “‘DEVIL’’ 
CONTEST FOR PETER GRANANE’S 
SOUL. 
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Just In From Abroad— 


TWO IMPORTANT NOVELS—Here to Stay 


MARTHA and MARY 


. By J. ANKER LARSEN 
Author of The Philosopher’s Stone 


KOS CS eS 


A a 


YY, 


; { 
Two sisters grow up apart; two types of women, ty 
eternally opposite—Martha, the worker, and | 


Mary, the devout dreamer. They 


resent for [¥% 


Mr. Larsen (one of the most deeply religious of N 


modern novelists) the temporal and the eternal; 
and the story of their lives will be welcomed by 
all who have found modern fiction too ma- [f 


--terialistic. 


$2.50 [is 


The VALLEY of the KINGS is 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 
Author of Said the Fisherman, which Laurence Stallings 


i 
calls “A requisite for any shelf of novels written in our y 


own times.’ 


“Yo lie is the salt of man but shame to him who 
believes”—this Arabic proverb is behind the 
events of this story of modern Syria, which, 
—<says E. M. Forster, “ig written jokingly, but it 
is profound, and: it will serve as a Pocket Bible 


as far South as India.” 
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B.M.Bower, famous 
writer of Western stor- 
ies, has never given ‘us 
a faster. tale of 


breaking jait;Van at 
the same time locates. 
a herd of stolen horses 

and solves neo 











in the Alps 


The EDGE OF 
ETERNITY 


by De Milt 


For sale at all Bookstores 


Published by Reader =, _ 
1 Madison Ave., he 





AGATHA CHRISTIE’S 
baffling new mystery story 


7 


PIURDER 
ROGER 
ACKROYD 


“Soars far above the crude, standard- 
ized detective stories."—N. Y. Times. 


$2.00 at Booksellers DODD MEAD 





“THE BUILDERS” 


By Joseph Fort Newton, Litt. D. 


Price $2.15 postpaid 
Our best seller. Cut 


Notés on Rare Books 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of an au- 
thor’s works. implied, at a 
time not long past, that that 
author’s work on earth was 
done. The process of liter- 
ary embaiming known as 
phy was then a fairly safe one, and 


_|} was, om many occasions, accurate 


and complete. But in these, our own 
times—an impatient age—many a 
living author has achieved the fame 
of being bibliographed—if we may 
coin a word for which there ts some 


‘need. After that, it is generally un- 
‘| derstood, that author is-to be treated 
||}as a classic. His works are to ba 


Placed on 
“collected” 


inaccessible shelves, 


page newspaper - 
vertisements, with thrilling head- 
lines. 

There is_a practical advantage in 
check-lists, &c., of living writers if 
the compiler has the assistance of 
the author himself. This was done 
in, the recent bibliography of Shaw, 
and it appears to be accurate. And 
there is much to be said in favor of 
a bibliography of a writer who has 
produced so abundantly as Richard 
Le Gallienne. In the‘sixty years of 
his life he has held a feverish and 
prolific pen, so that the ‘Biblio- 
graphical Checklist” of his ‘writings, 
compiled by R. J. C. Lingel with an 
introduction by Temple Scott, con- 
tains nearly a hundred entries, of 
which seventy-four are by Le Gal- 
lienne alone. This volume, appar- 
ently limited to 151 copies, has been 
reprinted from the “Americana Col- 
lector,” and is for sale by the G. D. 
Smith Book Company , ($2.75 in 
boards). 

It is, as its title proclaims, a 
check-list, without those \_literary 
flourishes dear to the hearts of the 
more animated bookmen and collec- 
tors. It conforms to the conventional 
requirements of such bibliographies, 
and it is a practical work which 
should be of value to collectors: of 
and dealers in modern “firsts.” 

The first of Le Gallienne’s dated 
works is “My Ladies’ Sonnets,” 1887, 
privately printed; thereafter followed 
“Volumes In Folio,” 1889; “George 
Meredith,” 1890, and “The Book Bills 
of Narcissus,” 1891. Perhaps his 
most famous pieces is “The Quest of 
the Golden Girl,” 1896. No English 
edition of this appeared until the 
third: American edition was issuing 
from the press. Because of a num- 
ber of passages of a frank nature 
John Lane withheld publication of 
it in England until it had been tried 
out on our hardier and more primi- 
tive Americans. When he finally 
published it, it is said that it was 
his most successful venture. “If 1 
Were God,” Bondon, 1897, is listed 
as_an extremely rare book in cloth; 
another rarity is “Grant Allen” (New 
York), 1900, which was a pirated 
first edition. 


MERICAN collectors have up to 
this time set no extravagant 
value on Le Gallienne “firsts,” 

and his books, or manuscripts for 
that matter, may be acquired by the 
exchange of comparatively few shek- 
els. The late Maecenas of contem- 
porary writers, John Quinn, had a 
number of original manuscripts of 
Le Gallienne, of which “The Gen- 
tlemen Martyrs” brought the highest 
price, $40; the first .English or 
American editions, uninscribed, sold 
for $1 to $7. 

Mr. Scott's preface, which is a 
most friendly tribute to Le Gallienne, 


th | 18 essentially a reminiscence and a 
er slice of biography. One critical pas- 


¢ | Sage may. be quoted here from it for 


its interest to Le Gallienne collec- 


ic | tors: 
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Antiques, Works of Art and Rarities 
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The Accomplished Sofa, by Louise Karr; 
An Meanders, by J. B. R.: 
A Bit About 


tles, 

Knittle; Oi) Finis for Antiques, |} by R 
L. L. | Scharring-Ha aon: History Ro- 
of the Fan, by Elma "use Weil? 
Practical Bide of Antiques, by W. A. Mor- 
: ing in Hel- 
re —— Bhip Models, 

by Capt. E. Armitage Mc: 

Fully illustrated in Black yo Sepia 
Subscribe for “The Aatiquarian” 
Advertise your antiques ia <‘The Antiquarian” 
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Not all of his writings are of 
equal merit. If some are the mere 
pretty *flaneurings of the literary 
boulevardier, man 


will have been lost in the wastes 
of time. But all, good or less good, 
are couched in the language of the 
nobler traditions of English liter- 
ature. If Le Gallienne has not the 


the beauty of words as an expres- 
sion of art, and he has: also his 


beauty. 

y not always have- 
been achieved, but the high pur- 
pose is always felt. 

Charies Vaile, whose introductory 
notes in the Quinn catalogue has en- 
dowed those volumes with a rich lit- 
erary flavor, has a thing or two to 
say well worth repeating: 

Le Gallienne has had a long ca- 
reer, has known men with magic 





names like R. L. 8S. and Oscar 
Wilde, has seen movements die, 
and skies change, and youth grow 
old at last. But few .writers have 


of rare distinction, and a singer of 
haunting songs. 


E dear public, who have such 

a natural inquisitiveness about 

their dearer authors, rarely con- 
cern themselves about what these 
authors read, or what books they 
collect. Such matters do not make 
for gossip, and they lack that tang 
of life and that interest which may 
be found in accounts of what the 
author wears, eats, and does on his 
Sundays off. But book collectors, 
who are quite superior beings in 
these matters, will exhibit a nice 
curiosity over the libraries of their 
favorite authors. For that reason 
(and -we only write for these superior 
beings) they may-be interested to 
know that a considerable portion of 
the library of the late Sir Sidney 
Lee has been withdrawn from its 
former home and is now recorded in 
eatalogue No. 2738 of W. Heffer & 
Sons, Ltd., Antiquarian Booksellers, 
Cambridge, Engiand. 

It is a truism which bears repeat- 
ing that authors, for the most part, 
are not good book collectors. Their 
libraries are composed of worn and 
tattered volumes in inexpensive edi- 
tions, pencil-marked, dog-eared and, 
according to their own tastes, water, 
coffee, or gin-stained. We know a 
book from Lamb's library which has 
stains pronounced by the most un- 
impeachable authorities to be gin! 

-A.mumber of reasons have been 
assigned for the fact that authors 
are rarely bibliomaniacs. They are 
only too often poor; their sense of 
Possession is not strong; they are 
superior to “hobbies,” or they are af- 
flicted with that tragic sense of the 
futility of life that makes the col- 
lecting of anything so wasteful and 
so stupid. But if these things be 
often true of writers of novels and 
dramas and poetry, it is not always 
true of historians and critical stu- 
dents. They have a measure of 

practicality and knowledge and love 
of old things that sometimes makes 
them first-rate book collectors. 

Sir Sidney Lee’s library was es- 
sentially that of a student, but he 
did manage to acquire a number of 
interesting and occasionally rare 
bonks. We do not know how much 
of his library may have been re- 
served by his family, or how many 
“unrecorded” first folios may be 
lurking in his cellar. One turns to 
Shakespeare first in this dealer’s 
catalegue, and finds that the books 
listed under that head have only a 
nominal commercial value. And his 
earliest edition of Bacon is the com- 
mon “Sylva Sylvarum,” ninth edi- 
tion, 1670. But Sir Sidney probably 
never felt the need of actual pos- 
session of original editions of Shake- 
speare or Bacon. The greatest of 
such rarities were familiar to his 
hand 


The more interesting books from 
his library, recorded in Heffer's cat- 
alogue, appear to be: 

‘Aristotle, Le Roy [Loye, called 

Begive). Aristotle's Politiques, 


ee Sir Philip Sidney’s Ou- 
rania, 1 
‘Lord Fulke, Workes, 


Brooke, 
633. . 
Digges, Thomas. An Arithmeti- 
a tones pe Treaties named Stra- 
tioscon . London, by Richard Field, 


{Lewkenor, Sir Estat: 
= Pusitives hin} Speine 


Randolph, Poems, Oxford, 1688, 
orig. vellum. an 
Tofte, Honours Academie, 1610. 


Ford Madox Ford has been spend- 
ing most of the past few months in 
Dijon, France, putting the finishing 
touches to his new novel; “A’ Man 
Could Stand Up,” the manuscript of 
which -was recently delivered to his 
Publishers, Albert & Charles Boni. 
The book will be- published in Sep- 
tember. 


* 








James Oliver 


CURWOOD’S 


First Historical Novel 


A Romance of 
Old Quebec in 
the days of 
flashing rapiers 
and stealthy 
‘tomahawks. 
The best story 
of its kind 
since Cooper 
wrote “The 


Deerslayer.” 


She 


ROMER see 


‘Illustrated. by Arthur E. Becher 
$2.00 —Wherever Books Are Sold 


Cosmopolitan Book Corporation ~New York 
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WITH A SPOT OF ENGLISH REVERENCE 
IS THE ELUSIVE MODERN YOUNG GIRL 
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to ae- 


Thies department is designed 
sist in the location of complete ver- - 


sions 0, 
Ge pee en aes ee 


chamnels of ontholagies and, 


f poems and their sources, 
hannels anti ‘and books 
reference. THE receives a 





QUERIES 
“How Salt His Food”. 


A. D.—Can you tell me who ‘ ‘ 
heaven 


ing lines: 


Yea, thou shalt learn how salt his} That his wife could do more work in 
who = 








death fe and life is death. |" yg _1 am very anxious to place, 
“Ashes” Se ee tee 
1. 1-5 shoul ike: to locate Glenp nithomeh IT have BP eat | 
a ens, ve be 
poem, title of which, I believe, is} find it in any of his Christmas 
‘Ashes.” It contains these lines: : 8 
But now heart (or life) is lonely, Christmas la unt be Christ- 
aa the desert moon. mas without the Rappy interchange 
° why did you show me Heaven} of greetings. %. 

paradise s0 s0on? Rf ¥.—Who is. th euthor of the 
I should also like to find a utiful find on title 
which is a el to ‘Walter Foes's of “Around the World With 
“The Hesse by the Side of the | Kipling’? 

Road.” It is about a man who says Blessed is the man who no 
he wants to be pn the road and give : gen voll to 
a hel hand to man. face with a revered fe 
od AS Dede Dinas Pur’? fhe ee 

“My Dad's Dinner Pail” “Far Out of Sight” ” 
not know the of the author. C. A. F.—The. following in-oug of |: 

“The Thirsting Rose” quer a a 
a Mj-Sa8 704, tal me the tle 404 | Par out of sight where memory. deth| fig 
following lines occur? “Lies that. fair city in which our 

Who knows, who knows abide. 

But in this perfect place And of ita bliss tnere is naught more 

Of peace, of parting’s pain, tola 

Where I have touched these few words “Thou 

Your lips, your face, shalt be satisfied.” 

at we tee eet ee, ~ Please ‘tell me who wrote it and 

and I the Rain! whether I have quoted it correctly. 
“All the Way Up” 
“Dolly’s Head” . 

: J. A K.—Can :one. help me 
— = —— —— locate a Rosetti ‘quotation coneern- 
rhyme that my governess used to re-| ‘7S one’s Pine en threucn life, It 
cite to me. I remember only one| "U2 bout like this: 
stanza; there must be four, as far as| And is the read all the way up? 
I remember. It runs like Yea, all the way up, unto the yery 
Suppose, my little lady, your doll - 

would break her . =: 

y make it whole by crying ANSWERS 


Age a5 aan soreatas, 

‘The three lines quoted are probably 
not exact, but I saw the full verse, I 
am quite sure, several years ago, 
belions the hymn was written about 
the time of our Civil War. 


“Meeting and Parting” 
8. R.—Can you tell me where the 
pam line occurs and who wrote 


Life ig but @ meeting and @ parting. 


“The Light That Lies” 

L. W. C.—Will you, or some of your 
readers, + > gy nag me who wrote of 
“The light t lies in Woman's 

, arid lies, and hes, and ilies,’* 
where it ap ? What was it 
that Eibert Hub! said about buy- 


ing “hyacinths to feed thy soul’? | ber of 


And all the leaves on the tree 


a day 
Than he could do in three. 
trees 3 


And all the stars in heaven } 
That his wife could do more work in 


a day 
Than he could do in seven, 


P. ©. M—Can you ‘for me 
the or. in de 
: School (i do not remember which) 
or 
that contained the lines: 





“Christmas” 





“Thy Hourly Victory” 


OLSON, Casper, Wyo.— 
The poem for which T. J. D. 
asks in. your isme of July 18 
‘is “The Great Misgiying,” by 


Burton E. Stevenson's “Home Book 
of Verse.” It is tog jong to quote in 
full here, but the stanza 

. J. D. refers, the last stanza in 
the poem, reads: 
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‘and whether, stepping forth, my soul 
shall see ; 

New. prospects, or fall sheer—a| Mass. 
blinded pe 
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Dr. Canby 
Heywood Broun 
Dorothy Canfield 
Christopher Morley 
William Allen White 
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Be Sure to Read 


DEATH 


AT SWAYTHLING 
of Britliant and Ingenious Detective Stary 


By J. J. CONNINGTON | oe 


“< worthy to be com- 
red with ‘The Villa 
ose,’ ‘Trent’s Last 
Case’ and ‘The Sher- 
lock dd 
— The London Daily Expres — 
82.00 at all Booksellers 


‘LITTLE,BROWN & CO, | "= 
Boston 


Latest Books 


History and Biography 4 nf ee. SVS — 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM GODWIN. Company." $2. 
vo. New York: E. P.| A love story. 


CAN 
William 
con. ‘Pamphilet.” New lam, Whatiey, Pier Uni- 


12mo. wr —e — Tetes’ Ee Doren 
Company. 


Taght chert stories, . 


LAVINIA AND THE DEVIL. 
York, i2mo. New York: E. 
& Co, §2. 


THE WAY OUT, 
lama ‘New ‘York 


“iffy, Boston, aoe 8. By ler Resrette. °.. 
A woman builds her life over again. 
TTEN. 6 e Bower. 

VAN PATIEN. Bus, Brows 2 Co ee 

A Western story. 


ISTEN MOON! Leonard Cline. .12nio, 
COURT | usr: York: ne Viking Presa, $2. 


tbeneprs samen gh IN 
AT SWA . 
ia eel 


a Wanale Hurst. - tame. 
“Alfred A. Knopf. . 
aécy which ‘Won Liberty's 


= 
lame. epee ted 


A novel from the Danish on «-re- 
theme. 


A textbook for college use. 
Travel and 


‘New 

The 
$650,000 

—_ 


THE BLACK GLOVE. &2; a. o. faracin. 
12mo. — 








Company. 
A remance of the days .of the res- 
toration. - 
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Pie Bassin ro 


‘The University of Chicago 


Fa ¥. Book tame. 


WIL ABSOLUTELY DECEIVE You 
E. BD. DUTTON & CO. 


42.00 
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A-Novel That’s Pleasing Every Tasie! 


BEAU 
SABREUR 


By the author of “Beau Ge 
PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN 





A story of the French Foreign Legion, cram- 
med with astonishing adventures and hair- 
raising escapades—against a background of 
the immense Sahara, beautiful and. treacher- 
ous. 


75th Thousand Before Publication! 
Wherever books are sold, $2.00 


—Publishers - FREDERICK-A- * : 
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—Detroit News 
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Bargain Offers 
20% CASH DISCOUNT SALE. 
geggrert s ey Sale. 20% dis- 





count for cash from entire stock of 


~ over 258,000 classified  Dooks, All books 


te wins Baggs reasonably ge oom 
on 








umes, ): Three Supplementary vol- 
mes, twelfth edition, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,.. India paper, ee leather, $16. 
Frazer’s Golden > 
tion, oa volumes, aie * Book co oe Be gems 
5 volumes, 

dition, $44, Catholic Encyclopedia, 7 
volumes, = Catholie a 

volumes, ii morocco, $60. ‘S 


Burton Holmes’s Travelogues, 10 volumes, 
% morocco, $18. Stoddard's Lectures, 11 











umes, 23 vo! % . In- 
=e ‘Adventure prary, 15 vol- 
umes, tinental 4 vol- 
umes, $10. Woodrow Wilison's Hist 
Ame fe tary edition, 1 
volumes (new), $18. Harvard Cl 8, 
Bhai espeare, : large. type editi 10 
K a 
flexible volumes, $14.30. -Burton ‘s Anatomy 
of M choly, 3 volumes, § == 
ine’s ‘orks, 
Voltaire’s mecaye, $1.60, Voltaire" 8 orate 
isms, $1.60. Th 


agg free, sores 





pavis’ BARGAINS—ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Britannica, Cambridge isstie, latest 
edition, 32 vols., India paper, $100; 
Motley, half morocco, 17 vols., $16; 
Grote’s History of Greace.. En; — edi- 
tion, 10  vols., of 
Modern Europe, hait nih "6 vols., 3. $10; 
Strickland, Queens of England, 6 vols:, 
$6.50: Works of Peter Pindar, 1794, 
half ‘morocco, 3 vols,, $5; Lydekker, 
New Natural History, half morocco, 
colored plates, 6 vols., $12; Don Quixote, 
Tony Johannot illustrations, 1837, half 
morocco, 3 vols., $15; Warton, History 
of English Poetry, 1824, 4 vols., $7.50; 
Alexander FE 
flexible morocco, 24 vols, and Pam- 
jets orks of Daniel Webster, 

6 vols., $9: re Lives, half mo- 
rocco, 8 vols., $10; Library of Wit and 
fe mpg 5 vols, $6; Pictured Knowl- 
edge, morocco, 6 vols., $11; 
ae se 2720 vols., $10. Catalogue ready. 

Davis’ Bookstore, 83 Fourth Ave. 


MARKS" OFFERINGS—POEMS OF O8- 














2 volumes, original boards, 
lenken. “ieee, $7.50. An Essay of Health 
ife, George Cheyne, M. D., 
contemporary ealf, London, 1734, two fine 
armorial bookplates inside front cover, 
$10. Theatrum Mundi et Temporis, J. P. 
Gallucio, 150 large woodcuts and dia- 
grams. vel 


ir y' 
folio, conte: If, rebacked, fine 
. don, isis, 7.50. Many other 
old, rare ique 3, Rowl 4 


books. 
31 West 47th St., New York. 


HEW!TT's HISTORY AND CHRONOL- 
out of the Myth-Making Age, $3.50. 
Cox’s Mythol of 





es, . r- 
riage extra. Geffen’s, ett? Fourth Ave. 
Stuyvesant 5553. 


FRIEDMANS’ SPECIAL OFFER—MORE 
Letters of Charles —— 2 volumes, 
$3.50, Brook’s World of H. &. Wells, $1. 
Etchings of Anders Zorn, Leon: ardo 
da Vinci’s Note Books, . Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, $3.50, Erasmus, 
Praise of Folly, Holbein illustrations, So 
Volney’s Ruins of Empire Pn. b- 
_ 3 History of Christianity, 0, Se 
0 West ist 








St. -» New York. 


HOME STUDY COURSES, ALL SCHOOLS, 

all 4 sold with text- 
books, lectures, &c., in _ condition, at 
1/3 usual prices because slightly used. 
Easy term money-back guarantee. 
Courses bought. Write — cues or, 
better, call and inspect o' Econ- 
Ga Bi o ucator Service, Ine., ‘W202 West 

t., 











New York. 
PARK 1 BOOK SHOP, 108 EAST 598TH ST., 
New ey largest uptown old book 


store (next door to the Light House), in- 
vites visitors to call and inspect stock of 
over 150,000 old and new books. gerne 
bargains at all times. "We also buy books. 


“4 any 


BOOK EXCHANGE 





‘ocaian Gi 


Literature of Other Nations 





UBER & PINE ANNOUNCE A NEW 


teresting ng na, 

Anthropo , Art, jon Books, 
a very fine 

collection of modern-f! 

eet oe ee Open eve- 


Dauber & a reaucst, | Open Inc., 
66 Fitth A ‘Ay New ‘Yor 
and 13th Sts Phone Chelecs Geto, 1 
REMAINDER CA TAT ELOGUS 

235 West 284 St. ee 
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editor, 3 on request. 
James Hoapp Reeve (founder and former 
editor of The Editor), Franklin, Ohio. 
MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed; 
ment for plays and motion ures. 
pow ata ee inec,, 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 
‘TRANSLATIONS FROM AND INTO 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hunh- 
Fora, “Speniny Cred De SW: 
Spanien 
Ha Park Place Place, 
Nevins 
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CoNPIDENTIAL ASSISTANCE — aD. Q 


pe Papers, Debates and 
cane ee ere ee 


‘subject. reasonable. ‘C. 
Sape' Box 110, Atlanta, Ga. - 
=. TYPING — LEADING PLAY. 
wrights, authors my work. 
Carefully, beautifully typed; reasonable; 
rompt. Miss ‘Summer ad- 
ress, Ca Lovat. ood, Ontario, 
adil ag ASTROLOGICAL READ- 
interpret: inter- 


rg he Bs 


YOUR HOROSCOPE CAREFULLY DE- 
lneated, Full inf i chee on re- 
est in a handsome let. F. 
Hyatt Smith, Ph. D., Bor 10 102; Buffalo, 











TYING: MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS, 8TO- 


; technical; expert otenogvagnes 
pivotreader: mimeographing. Room 1202, 
440 Broadway. x 
bape SHARACTER REVEALED BY 
r handwriting. Mail sample of hand- 
writing and 10c. Ritecraft Institute, 105 
40th St., New York 
post Cc eer duces aie ook EXPERT 
Secers — stories, novels. plays, 
&c. Miss Jon The le Royalton, aw 
43d St. Vanderbilt 





PLAYS WANTED Fon BROADWAY 


production. Work of new ays ac- 
cepted, Frieda Fishi le 
104 West 42d St. 


PvuBLic — TRANBLA- 


tions, manuscripts. Helen a Loomers. 58 
Vanderbilt Ave. Mui 


Wet eae  SEROLEGTOAL READ 


, Summer months, by mail. Frances 
Pina beg 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Rare First Editions 


SEND FOR INTERESTING CATALOGUE 
of reasonably priced rare books, old, 
;: A facetiae 





AY., Mount Vernon, N. >. 
ET 17, OF HENRY FIELDING’S 





nd by 
binding. Only 60 ‘cota published. W. F. 
oe Sagamore Hotel, Rochester, 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS — BROAD- 
ish and American 
books; supplementary list No. 11 


upon 
req be e Centaur Book Shop, 1224 
Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 


First EDITIONS AND BRUCE ROG- 


ers Items are listed in our new cata- 
logue. Let us send it to you. Chelsea 
Book Shop, “306 West 15th St., New 





THE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP—MODERN 


ae 21 East mt 8267. ate 
it; ‘elephone Regent 826' t- 
alogue No. 3 now ready. request. 
RARE BOOKS, FIRST HOIMOND: OLE 
colored a and fashion plates; cata- 


logues Antiquarian Book 
__pany, r Birkenhead, nd. 
ap AT ONCE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


No. 100. The Golden Galleon Press, 
gare Beek Dept., Box 1069, Colorado 


inet EDITIONS. CAT. UES UPON 
request. Hoyt ay Inc., 24 East 58th 
Street, New York. Plaza “peas. 





LL GERMAN BOOKS AND PERIOD- 
icals at the original an ann 
directly from _L. jederichsen 


tabi 
AMERICANA, ESPECIALLY LINCOLN- 
iana, Western and Southern local items, 
and Confederate. New Lincoln list just 


issued. D. H. Newhall, 100 East 42d 8t., 
New York. 


rasse, Hamburg, I, Germany. 
1888. 





Cirrulating Libraries 





; | RENT THE NEW BOOKS, FICTION AND 


non-fiction, nominal fees. 5 Sueetal, “——" 
mer rates. “Brought to your or sent 
by parcel a return carton): 
a ithe the ited States. Send for 
book list and A og Morrison_ Library, 
out 1913, 179 Broadway, New York 





Books ON BOOKPLATES — ANGLING, 


Celtic literature, detective stories, 
Wales, Ireland. Henry Hlackwell” Bible 
House, New York. 





O’MALLEY's BOOK STORE, 329 CO- 
lumbus Ave., 75th St.—Large stock 

of good old and new books, ble 
prices and expert service. Open evenings. 


QLD AND RARE BOOKS, BINDINGS, 
First Editions, Private- Press 

Catal free.’ Nicholas L. Brown, 276 
Fifth Av., New York. 


15% OFF PUBLISHERS’ PRICES ON 


any book (add 10c. for ge per 
volume). ae Khao » 81 
‘ork. 








ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE — 
free. Wherever past Ban ral gy! 
tion we bring the Tithe ety city 
Write for 3 8, 
Post-Box Book Service, 17 West 44th 
New York City. 





Miss "ine ya BOOK 6HOP, 149 
Ra ge 2 . New York.. 

Join our Parcel rary fe for the 
Summer. $4 for those months—no othe 





charge. 
FERRIS LIBRARY, 908 FISK BUILDING, 
ann wie, fee gs ‘Cirele <— latest 
‘iction. to read. 
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QPECIAL OFFER—NOUVEAU LAROUSSE 
* Illustre, 49,000 illustra’ 8 thick vol- 
umes, supplements, 2. 4 


: r of - flustra- 
tions, 240 engraved or color plates, 6 vol- 


- Somplete “French ‘edition, tiustrs: 
es te ion, fll ted, 26} 
morocco, $60. The Book- 


ee 


‘Auniabe Weanee. a foie, $3: 
$2. pantry intake Napoleon, 

5 mes, boards, $5. . Scribe > 
20 volumes, boards, 0. Lacroix Cos- 
tumes Moeurs, {repulariy $75). 
French t, ES see 
for: pp ag Rn nF 4 $1 
.. French’ Antiques, Quaint 


ith Porcelain Pewter 
Plates, low priced. Chagnon, Sixth | 
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tion to others, 
112th St., New York, 
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BEST PRICES PAID FOR ART, MUSIC, 
late ee and medical books. 
: Book of Knowledge, 


and latest. “Britannies on pe ge vont 
varrere Classics, good se 
utho Davis’ 


Fourth Ave. Phone Stuyvesant 7813. 
ws OF — NEW YORK, PRINTS 
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ERSONAL a MADE pone INSPEC- 


BETTS, BOSTON BEST 
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High 
prices. 832 * 
fork. (Phone Da 
WANTED—V' UMES  e nennege ng — 
phic Magazine. 
tion and lowest ea % 2321 oa 
Annex. 
PRICES bigae FOR FINE 


ms & 
Inc., 89 Chambers St., near ar Bway, N.Y. 
PURCHASE FINE SETS AND 
re books. Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth 


TO'S BOOKSTORE, 168 EAST STH 
Books bought and sold. Lexington 





shi ; cage glen Ay covering delivery to 
you and collection, 














Mists Bros., 208 
Out-of-Print 
QUT-OF-PRINT 
searched for and supplied at 





your “list 
o “Tinmedinte attention. ee your name 
100, 500 Fifth 
i hoe Yor York. ico” Dept 300. aeons. Langnege 


=~ SUPPLY powered AT MOST MOD- 
aoe ee -print and rare books, 











tions. _Na- 

tional » back number maga- 

List your book needs with us 
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rvices venue, | ‘ork. 
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ra | Or eect, AND SPECIAL 


re OUT-OF-PRINT 
supplied, no matter on what naan. 
lease state wants. athe Great Book- 
mop, 14-16 John Bright 8t., Birmingham, 


Qvrorran 3 BOOKS SUPPLIED AT 
pantr' ne ae" 
Ave., New York. Phone 
River 8t., Troy, N. ¥. 
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ly files September, Decem- 

ber, 1924; also set of Holy Grail, Joan 

of Arc, Shakespeare ‘Tercentenary, 1616, 

as ao The New York Times. 
ck Number eeerane | 
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Shop, i. aT Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL er me tena AMERICAK | 
Mercury, and all othe: 
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KS ON EVERY PHASE OF AMERI- 
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. 312 West ‘sath, St.. New ~ tee 


REAGtLs BARGAIN a aoe OF- 
fers $1's worth of books free with each 
$10 order. Send for it today. » 
Company. Inc.. 120 West 32d. 

RICHARD BURTON’S KASIDAH, ILLUS- 
trated. $2.50. Gotham Book Mart, 51 
West 47th St. 


(CORRESPONDENCE COURSE TEXT- 
books bought, sold, exchanged; list free. 
Hanfling, 799 Broadway, New York. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG a THE 
Writer’s Library. sample of The 
Writer's Monthly and rticaiars of Dr. 
Esenwein's famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free: write today. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 
26, Springfield. Mass. 
WRITE EASIER, QUICKER, BETTER 
through this easy-to-learn semi-short- 
hand; by a writer for writers; immedi- 
atelv ‘emai. Book $2, postpaid: Folder? 
Ridderhand, Times Bidg., New York. 
HO’S WHO IN JOURNALISM’— 
the first and only Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Journalists. Postpaid, $4. 
Journalism. 37 Bast 28th St.. New York. 
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JORGENSEN 


The outstanding novel of 
the season 


# e 
The Evidence— 

“A uine, vital of work. It is out of such a novel 
“as this: that the oe Mecontune grows.”—NEW YORK SUN. 
“A written with singular clarity and 
simplicity. of ‘JORGENSEN’ cannot fail ray joy 
it."—Henry James Forman in PHILA. PUBLIC LEDG 
“It isa to word for ‘JORGENSEN.’ © 
Mr: weet igi Ean of unusual merits, a novel 
of power to make it stand out boldly the 
run of contem fiction.”—Robert Macdougall in the 
SATURDAY 
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the Rich and Distinctive 
(Not Printed) 
CS EBay mn 8 
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Economics and Sociology - 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
} ae mgs a 
cago, $4.50. — : 


A collection 


documents covering 
the period of the so-called “Old Im- 
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migration" up to the year 1882. 
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new novel “a 

certain suc. 

cess” 

Tribune. 

at _Bookgtores. 
DODD MEAD 


“The 
Exquisite Perdita 


pany. 
A new volume 
nautic Library. 
AIRCRAFT 

T Jones and others. vo. 
The Ronald Press Company. 
In “three parts. 
Two: 











BOARD OF TAX 
D. Hamel. 8vo. 


Com- 
in the Ronald Aero- 


POWER PLANTS. By Edward 
New ‘York: 
\ $4.25, 


One: 
Propellors. Three: 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. 
Charles Ca: Fries, James Holy 
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WE PRINT, PUBLISH and 
'ARKET BOOKS of the better 
class. Such as Biographies, His- 
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Verse. Limited and De Luxe Edi- 
phiets and other B Things of. 
the Unusual Kind having a Pur-. 
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“speak Frenc 


F course you have always wanted. sn 
-speak. French! You have aauipes 


this gracious. accomplishment~ ~in 
others. You know that your ea: rly planned - 
trip to Paris wilt be far more 
you can talk with French people and enter - 


into the gay spirit of French life. Youknow - 


that the ability to. speak French is everywhere 
recognized as the mark of culture. 


How we envy the ease and facility aah 


which so many foreigners speak -. several . 


languages besides their own! How>we wish. 


that we, too, could acquire this gift of - 


fluent conversation in other tongues! 


Perhaps you studied French in school— 
and yet you can neither speak it. nor under- 
stand what others say. That is because 
you studied literary and not conversational 


‘French. You simply memorized a great 


many uninteresting rules, vocabularies, con- 
structions, tense forms—and that terrifying 
list of irregular verbs! 


Z Now. you will be glad to know that an 
amazingly simple method of. learning to 
French, that. bas long been used with . 

€. greatest success in lccos. is being 

for the first.time in this country, 


~ Karope’s Method of Learning French . 


_ Has Been Brought to serene 


Fhe great publishing house of Hu 
known throughout Europe. Millions of 
language books have been sold. Several 
generations of this famous family have con- 
ducted language institutes in the great 
cities. From this wonderful background of » 
linguistic experience, the Hugos have per- 
fected a method of learning to speak foreign 
languages that is famous throughout Europe. 
This method is entirely different from the 
ordinary academic .methods employed- ‘in 
schools. It is the natural way of learning 


to speak French, just as a child learns. You™ at 


- enter at once into conversation. 


Hucos ‘FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


In order to introduce to Americans a method that 
has met with such gratifying success abroad, Hugo’s 
Language Institute of London has prepared a spe- 
cial American edition of their famous “French-At- 
Sight,” which.is now offered at a very low price. 


The Hugo course consists of twenty-four scientifi- 


‘cally planned lessons, that hold your interest from 


the very first. Instead ‘of rules and constructions, . 
you start. with easy French sentences—and this 
simple, conversational method is employed through- 
out the course. The result is that you soon learn 


. the'correct, idiomatic way of conversing on a great 
~ variety of subjects that come up in everyday life. 


‘The entire Hugo “French-At-Sight” course is now offered you 
on these most liberal terms: first examine. the course entirely free 
need send only $2Z,00- 
first payment and then $2.00 a month for aay five months—a total 
of but $12.00 for this complete, authoritative course in French! 
ive, absolutely free, a useful 


y Then if you want to keep it, you 


To all who enroll now we will also 


French Dictionary that contains 45, words! 


See for roe just how easily and quickly you can learn to 

by this remarkable method. The complete. course 
of 24 lessons will be sent you to examine free, on receipt of the 
Don’t miss ‘this Satepeionnl opportunity. Mail the 


coupon below. 
coupon NOW. 


Doubleday Page & Co., Dept. F-28 . 


SRN, eeeerntives ~d Hugo’s Language 
Garden City, New York 


You progress so easily and naturally that you do 
not seem to be studying at all. 

Of special value to travelers are the-sections that 
deal with steamship and railroad travel, how to se- 
cure hotel accommodations, how to arrange for 
sight-seeing trips, how to order meals, how to shop 
and many other timely matters. 

Already Hugo’s “French-At-Sight” has been re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm in this country. 
Since the first announcement the response has been 
far beyond expectations. Applications for sets of. 


~ 


these unique lessons have literally come in by the © 


thousands. Here, clearly, is the easy, interesting and 
eg se way of learning F rench that Americans 
ave been waiting for. 


FREE oss, 


containing 45,000 pong aaracd 

—Bound in Venetian red 4 
semi-limp cloth, with 
dainty gilt decorations 
and lettering, this 
French-English and. | 
Engiish-French 
dictionary of nearly 
300 pages contains ap- 
proximately 45,000 
words. Size 444x6% 
x % in. Yours abso- 
lutely . free, when you 
enroll for the famous 
Hugo “French-At- 
Sight” course. Mail 
the coupon NOW. 
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